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the week before made an “exhibition” of herself for four days, | “She can’t make us ridiculous, however,’’ observed Mr. Sangie- 


SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 








PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 
“ Let those laugh now, who never laughed before-— 
And those who always laughed, now laugh the more !” 
Most extensive were the preparations at Rose Villa, Clapham Rise, 
in the occupation of Mr. Gattleton, (a stockbroker in especially com- 
fortable circumstances,) and great was the anxiety of Mr. Gattle- 
ton’s interesting family, as the day fixed for the representation of the 
private play, which had been “many months in preparation,” 
approached. The whole family was infected with the mania for 
private theatricals; the house, usually so clean and tidy, was, to use 
Mr. Gattleton’s expressive description “‘ regularly turned out o’ win- 
dows;” the large dining-room, dismantled of its furniture and orna- 
ments, presented a strange jumble of flats, flies, wings, lamps, 
bridges, clouds, thunder and lightning, festoons and flowers, daggers 
and foil, and all the other messes which in theatrical slang are 
included under the comprehensive name of “properties.” The bed- 
rooms were crowded with scenery, the kitchen was occupied by 
_carpenters. Rehearsals took place every other night in the drawing- 
room, and every sofa in the house was more or less damaged by the 
perseverance and spirit with which Mr. Sempronius Gattleton, and 
Miss Lucina, rchearsed the smothering scene in “Othello” —it having 
been determined that the tragedy should form the first portion of 
the evening’s entertainments. 

“ When we're a leetle more perfect, I think it will go off admirably,” 
said Mr. Sempronius, addressing his corps dramatique, at the con- 
clusion of the hundred and fiftieth rehearsal. In consideration of 
his sustaining the trifling inconvenience of bearing all the expenses 

\ of the play, Mr. Sempronius had been in the most handsome man- 
unanimously elected stage-manager. “Evans,” continued Mr. 
Gattleton, junior, addressing a tall, thin, pale, young gentleman, 
with extensive whiskers, “Evans, upon my word, you play Roderigo 
beautifully.” 

“ Beautifully ! echoed the three Miss Gattletons; for Mr. Evans 
was pronounced by all his lady-friends to be “quite a dear.” He 
looked so interesting, and had such lovely whiskers, to say nothing 
of his talent in albums and playing the flute! The interesting Rode- 
rigo simpered and bowed. 

“But, I think,” added the manager, “ you are hardly perfect in 
the—fall—in the encialpene where you are—you understand?” 

“It’s very difficult,” said Mr. Evans, thoughtfully ; “I’ve fallen 
about a good deal in our’ counting-house lately for practice; only it 
hurts one so. Being obliged to fall backwards, you see, it bruises 
one’s head a good deal.” 

“ But you must take care you don’t knock a wing down,” said 
Mr. Gattleton, senior, who had been appointed prompter, and who 
took as much i t in the play as the youngest of the company. 
‘“* The stage is Titcones, you know.” 

“Oh! don’t be afraid,” said Mr. Evans, with a self-satisfied air; 
“] shall fall with my head ‘off,’ and then I can’t do any harm.” 

* But, egad !”’ said the manager, rubbing his hands, “ we shall make 
a decided hit in ‘Masaniello.’ Harfield sings that music admirably.” 

Every body echoed the sentiment. Mr. Harfield smiled, and 
looked foolish—not an unusual thing with him—hummed “ Behold 
how brightly breaks the morning,” and blushed as red as the fish- 
erman’s night-cap he was trying on. 

“Let's us see,” resumed the manager, telling the number on his 
fingers, we shall have three dancing female peasants, besides Fenella, 
and four fishermen. Then there’s our man, Tom, he can have a 
pair of ducks of mine, and a check shirt of Bob’s, and a red night- 
cap, and he’ll do for another—that’s five. In the chorusses, of 
course, we can all sing at the sides, and in the market-scene we can 
walk about in cloaks and things. When the revolt takes place, Tom 
must keep rushing in on one side and out at the other, with a pick- 
axe, as fast as he can. The effect will be electrical ; ’twill look just 
as if there were a great number of ’em: and in the eruption scene 
we must burn the red-fire, and upset the tea-trays, and hallo and 
make all sorts of noises—and it’s sure to do.” 

“Sure! sure!” cried all the performers una roce—and away hur- 
ried Mr. Sempronius Gattleton to wash the burnt cork off his face, 
and superintend the “setting up” of some of the amateur painted 
and never sufficiently-to-be-admired scenery. 

Mrs. Gattleton was a kind, good-tempered, vulgar old soul, ex- 
ceedingly fond of her husband and children, and entertaining only 
three dislikes. In the first place, she had a natural antipathy to any 
body else’s unmarried daughters; in the second, she was in bodily 
fear of any thing in the shape of ridicule; and, lastly—almost a 
necessary consequence of this feeling—she regarded with feelings 
of the utmost horror “ Mrs, Joseph Porter, over the way.” How~/ 
ever, the good folks of Clapham and its vicinity stood very much in 
awe of scandal and sarcasm; and thus Mrs. Joseph Porter was 
courted, and flattered, and caressed, and invited, for very much the 
same reason that a poor author without a farthing in his pocket 
behaves with the most extraordinary civility to a two-penny postman. 

“ Never mind, ma,” said Miss Emma Porter, in colloquy with her 
respected relative, and trying to look unconcerned; “if they had 
inyited me, you know that neither you nor pa would have allowed 
me to take part in such an exhibition.” 

“ Just what I should have thought from your high sense of pro- 


playing at shop. 


think of the Miss Gattletons in fancy dresses, too!” 


rical chuckle. 


errand. 


Miss Lucina, how d’ ye do—I was just telling your mamma that I 
have heard it said, that——” 

“What ?”’ inquired the Desdemona. 

“Mrs. Porter is alluding to the play, my dear,”’ said Mrs. Gattle- 
ton; she was, I am sorry to say, just informing me that——” 

“Oh, now, pray don’t mention it,” interrupted Mrs. Porter; ‘it’s 
most absurd—quite as absurd as young what’s-his-name saying he 


the vanity to play Fenella.” 

“Highly impertinent, whoever said it,” said Mrs. Gattleton, 
bridling up. 

“Certainly, my dear,” chimed in the delighted Mrs. Porter; 
“most undoubtedly. Because, as I said, if Miss Caroline does play 
Fenella, it doesn’t follow, as a matter of course, that she should 
think she has a pretty foot; and then such puppies as these young 
men are; he had the impudence to say, that——” 


pleasant purpose it is impossible to say, had not the entrance of Mr. 





Thomas Balderstone, Mrs. Gattleton's brother, familiarly called in 
the family “ Uncle Tom,” changed the course of conversation, and 
suggested to her mind an excellent plan of operation on the evening 
of the play. 

Uncle Tom was very rich, and exceedingly fond of his nephews 
and nieces; as a matter of course, therefore, he was an object of 
great importance in his own family. He was one of the best-hearted 
men in existence; always in a good temper, and always talking. 
It was his boast that he wore top-boots on all occasions, and had 
never mounted a black silk neck-kerchief; and it was his pride, that 


| he remembered all the principal plays of Shakspeare from beginning |, 


to end—and so he did. The result of this parrot-like accomplish- 
ment was, that he was not only perpetually quoting himself, but 


| that he could never sit by and hear a mis-quotation from ‘The Swan 
of Avon,” without setting the unfortunate delinquent right. He was | 


also something of a wag: never missed an opportunity of saying 
what he considered a good thing, and invariably laughed till he cried 
at any thing that appeared to him mirth-moving or ridiculous. 
“ Well, girle, well,” said Uncle Tom, after the preparatory cere- 
mony of kissing and how-d’ ye-doing had been gone through—“how 
d’ ye get on?—Know your parts, eh ?’—Lucina, my dear, act 2, scene 
1—place, left—cue—‘ Unknown fate’-—What’s next, ha?— Go on— 
‘The heavens—’ ”’ 
“Oh, yes,” said Miss Lucina, ‘I recollect— 
‘ The heavens forbid 
But that our loves and comforts should increase 
Even as our days do grow.’ ” 


‘t Make a pause here and there,” said the old gentleman, who was 
a great critic in his own estimation. ‘‘‘ But that our loves and com- 


‘even’—one, two, three, four; then loud again, ‘as our days do 
grow; emphasis on day 
uncle for emphasis. Ah! Sam, my boy, how are yox ?” 

“ Very well, thank’e uncie,” returned Mr. Sempronius, who had 
just appeared, looking something like a ring-dove, with a small circle 
round each eye, the result of his constant corking. ‘‘ Of course we 
see you on Thursday.” 

‘Of course, of course, my dear boy.” 

“What a pity it is, your nephew didn’t think of making you 
prompter, Mr. Balderstone,”” whispered Mrs. Joseph Porter; “ you 
would have been invaluable.” 

“ Well, I flatter myself, I should have been tolerably up to the 
thing,” responded Uncle Tom. 

“J must bespeak sitting next you on the night,” resumed Mrs. 
Porter; and then, if our dear young friends here should be at all 
wrong, you will be able to enlighten me. { shall be so interested.” 
““T am sure I shall be most happy to give you any assistance in 
my power, mem.” 

“ Mind, it’s a bargain.” 

“ Certainly.” ‘ 

“T don’t know how it is,” said Mrs, Gattleton to her daughters, 
as they were sitting round the fire in the evening, looking over their 
parts, “but I really very much wish Mrs. Joseph Porter wasn’t 





priety,” returned the mother. “I am glad to see, Emma, youknow 


how to designate the proceeding.” Miss P., by-the-by, had only 


“Oh, it’s too ridiculous,” said Miss Porter, with a sort of hyste- 


“T’ll manage to put them a little out of conceit with the business, 
however,” said Mrs. Porter; and out she went on her charitable 


wondered how Miss Caroline, with such a foot and ankle, could have || 


How far the amiable Mrs. Porter might have succeeded in her |, 


forts should increase’—emphasis on the last syllable, ‘ crease,’ loud | 


That’s the way, my dear; trust to your | 


behind a counter at a fancy fair, to all and every of his majesty’s | nius Gattleton, haughtily. 
liege subjects who were disposed, to pay a shilling each for the pri- || 
vilege of seeing some four dozen girls flirting with strangers, and 


The long-looked for Thursday arrived in due course, and brought 
with it, as Mr. Gattleton, senior, philosophically observed, “no dis- 
appointments, to speak of.” ‘True, it was yet a matter of doubt 


| 
“There!” said Mrs. Porter, looking out of the window; “there | whether Cassio would be enabled to get into the dress which had 
are two rounds of beef and a ham going in, clearly for sandwiches ; || 
and Thomas, the pastry-cook, says there have been twelve dozen 
tarts ordered, besides blanc-mange and jellies. Upon my word! || recovered from the influenza to make her appearance ; Mr. Hartfield, 


been sent for him from the masquerade warehouse. It was equally 
| uncertain whether the principal female singer would be sufficiently 
| the Masaniello of the night, was hoarse, and rather unwell, in con- 
quence of the great quantity of lemon and sugar-candy he had eaten 
to improve his voice; and two flutes and a violoncello had pleaded 
severe colds. What of that? the audience were all coming. Every 
| body knew his part; the dresses were covered with tinsel and 


| 
} 
{ 
| spangles; the white plumes looked beautiful; Mr. Evans had prac- 


“Well, my dear Mrs. Gattleton,” said Mrs. Joseph Porter—after || tised falling, till he was bruised from head to foot, and quite perfect ; 
they had been closeted for some time, and when, by dint of inde- 
fatigable pumping, she had managed to extract all the news about 
the play ; “ well, my dear, people may say what they please ; indeed, 
we know they will, for some folks are so ill-natured. Ah, my dear 


| and Jago was quite sure that, in the stabbing scene, he should make 
| “a decided hit.” A self-taught deaf gentleman, who had kindly 
offered to bring his flute, would be a most valuable addition to the 
orchestra; Miss Jenkins’ talent for the piano was too well known to 
be doubted for an instant; Mr. Cape had practised the violin accom- 
paniment with her frequently; and Mr. Brown, who had kindly un- 
| dertaken, at a few hours’ notice, to bring his violoncello, would, no 
| doubt, manage extremely well. 

Seven o’clock came, and so did the audience; all the rank and 
fashion of Clapham and its vicinity was fast filling the theatre, 
There were the Smiths, the Stubbs’s, the Halfpennys, the Gubbing’s 
the Nixons, the Dixons, the Hickeons, people with all sorts of 
| names, two aldermen, a sheriff in perspective, Sir Thomas Glumper, 
| (who had been knighted in the last reign for carrying up an address 
| on somebody’s escaping from something ;) and last, not least, there 
were Mrs. Joseph Porter and Uncle Tom, seated in the centre of the 
third row from the stage; Mrs. P. amusing uncle Tom with all sorts 
| of stories, and Uncle Tom amusing every one else by laughing most 
| immoderately. 

Ting, ting, ting! went the prompter’s bell at eight o'clock pre- 
| cisely; and dash went the orchestra into the overture to “The Men 
of Prometheus.” The pianoforte player hammered away with the 
most laudable perseverance; and the violoncello, which struck in 
| at intervals, “sounded very well, considering.’’ The unfortunate 
individual, however, who had undertaken to play the flute accom- 
paniment “at sight,” found, from fatal experience, the perfect truth 
of the old adage, “out of sight, out of mind ;” for being very near- 
sighted, and being placed at a considerable distance from his music- 
book, al! he had an opportunity of doing was to play a bar now and 
then in the wrong place, and put the other performers out. It js, 
however, but justice to Mr, Brown to say that he did this to admi- 
| ration. The overture, in fact, was not unlike a race between the 
different instruments; the piano came in first by several bars, and 
the violoncello next, quite distancing the poor flute; for the deaf 
gentleman foo-too’d away, quite unconscious that he was at all 
| wrong, until apprised, by the applause of the audience, that the 
overture was concluded. A considerable bustle and shuffling of 
| feet was then heard upon the stage, accompanied by whispers of, 
| “Here’s a pretty go! what's to be done?’ &c. The audience ap- 
plauded again, by way of raising the spirits of the performers; and 
then Mr. Sempronius desired the prompter in a very audible voice, 
to, “clear the stage, and ring up.” 
|| ‘Ting, ting, ting! went the bell again. Every body sat down; the 
curtain shook, rose sufficiently high to display several pair of yel- 
low boots paddling about, and there it remained. 
| ‘Ting, ting, ting! went the bell again. The curtain was violently 
| convulsed, but rose no higher; the audience tittered; Mrs. Porter 
looked at Uncle Tom, ard Uncle Tom looked at every body, rub- 
bing his hands and laughing with perfect rapture. After as much 
ringing with the little bell as a muffin boy would make in going 
down a tolerably long street, and a vast deal of whispering, ham- 
mering, and calling for nails and cord, the curtain at length rose, 
and discovered Mr. Sempronius Gattleton solus, and decked for 
Othello. After three distinct rounds of applause, during which Mr. 
Sempronius applied his right hand to his left breast, and bowed in 
the most approved manner, the manager advanced, and said— 
| “Ladies and gentlemen, I assure you it is with sincere regret, 
| that I regret to be compelled to inform you, that Jago, who was to 
| have played Mr, Wilson—I beg your paggipn, ladies and gentlemen; 
| bat I am naturally somewhat agitated (applause)—I mean, Mr, 
| Wilson, who was to have played Jago, is—that is, has been—or, in 
other words, ladies and gentlemen, the fact is, that I have just re- 
ceived a note, in which I em informed that Jago is unavoidably de- 
tained at the post-office this evening. Under these cireu 
I trust—a—a—amateur performance—a—another gentleman under- 
taken to read the part—request indulgence for a short time—cour- 
tesy and kindness of a British audience.” (Overwhelming ap- 
plause.) Exit Mr. Sempronius Gattleton, and curtain falls. 

The audience were of course exceedingly good-humoured; the 
| whole business was a joke; and accordingly they waited for an 
| hour with the utmost patience, being enlivened by an interlude of 
| rout-cakes and lemonade. It appeared by Mr. Sempronius’s sub- 
| Sequent explanation, that the delay would not have been so great, 
| had it not so that when the substitute Jago had finished 











coming on Thursday. I am sure she’s scheming something,”’ 





dressing, and as the play was on the point of commencing, the 
original Jago tedly arrived. The former was, therefore, 
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compelled to undress, and the latter.to dress for his part, which, as 
he found some difficulty in getting into his clothes, occupied no in- 
considerable time. At last the tragedy began in earnest. It we 

off well enough, until the third scene of the first act, in which 






contemplation or question at once, point blank, slapdash and con- 
isely, without any prevarication, equivocation, retardation, or any 
bendibus whatever. And now in the second, succeeding, fol- 
owing place, preliminary, I come to promulgate the genius of tedi- 
and prolixity; which is done, effected, performed and brought 





Othello addresses the senate; the only remarkable cir tance 
being, that as Jago could not get on any of the stage-boots, in conse- 
quence of his feet being violently swelled with the heat and excite- 
ment, he was under the necessity of playing the part in a pair of 
common hessians, which contrasted rather oddly with his richly 
embroidered pantaloons. When Othello started with his address 
to the senate, (whose dignity was represented by the Duke, a car- 
penter; two men, engaged on the recommendation of the garden- 
er; and a boy,) Mrs. Porter found the opportunity she so anx- 
iously sought. Mr. Sempronius proceeded— 

** Most potent, grave, and reverend signors, 

My very noble and approved good masters— 

That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter, 

It is most true; rude am I in my speech——’” 

“Is that right?’ whispered Mrs. Porter to uncle Tom. 

“ No.” $ 

“Tell him so, then.” 

“T will. Sem!” called out uncle Tom, “that’s wrong, my boy.” 

‘‘What’s wrong, uncle?’ demanded Othello, quite forgetting the 
dignity of his situation. 

““You’ve left out something. ‘True I have married——.’ 

“Oh, ah!” said Sempronius, endeavouring to hide his confusion 
as much and as ineflectually as the audience attempted to conceal 
their half-suppressed tttering, by coughing with the most extraor- 
dinary violence, 

———** True I have married her, 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent ; no more.’ 

(Aside.) “Why don’t you prompt, father?” 

‘‘ Because I’ve mislaid my spectacles,’’ said poor Mr. Gattleton, 
almost dead with the heat and bustle. 

“There, now, it’s ‘rude am I,’” said uncle Tom. 

“ Yes, I know it is,” returned the unfortunate manager, proceed- 
ing with his part. 

It would be useless and tiresome to quote the number of instances 
in which uncle Tom, now completely in his element, and instigated 
by the mischievous Mrs. Porter, corrected the mistakes of the per- 
formers; suffice it to say, that having once mounted his hobby, 
nothing could induce him to dismount; so, during the whole of the 
remainder of the play, he performed a sort of running accompaniment, 
by muttering every body’s part, as it was being delivered, in an under 
tone. The audience were highly amused, Mrs. Porter delighted, the 
performers embarrassed; uncle Tom never was better pleased in 
his life; and uncle Tom’s nephews and nicces, had never, although 
the declared heirs to his large property, so heartily wished him 
gathered to his fathers as on that memorable occasion. Several 
other minor causes, too, united to damp the ardour of the dramatis 
persone. None of the performers could walk in their tights, or 
move their arms in their jackets; the pantaloons were too small, the 
boots too large, and the swords of all shapes and sizes. Mr. Evans, 
naturally too tall for the scenery, wore a black velvet hat with im- 
mense white plumes, the glory of which was lost in the “ flies;”’ 
and the only other inconvenience of which was, that when it was 
off his head he could not put it on, and when it was on he couldn’t 
take it off. Notwithstanding all his practice, too, he fell with his 
head ana shoulders as neatly through one of the side scenes, as a 
harlequin would jump through a pannel in a Christmas pantomine. 
The pianoforte player, overpowered by the extreme heat of the 
room, fainted away at the commencement of the entertainments, 
leaving the music of “ Masaniello” to the flute and violoncello. 
The orchestra complained that Mr. Harfield put them out, and Mr. 
Harfield declared that the orchestra prevented his singing at all. 
The fishermen, who were hired for ihe occasion, revolted to the 
very life, positively refusing to play without an increased allow- 


ance of spirits; and their demand being complied with, they got || 


drunk in the eruption scene as naturally as possible. The red fire, 


which was burnt-at the conclusion of the second act, not only nearly | 


suffocated the audience, but they narrowly escaped setting the house 
on fire; as it was, the remainder of the piece was acted in a thick 
fog. In short, the whole affair was, as Mrs. Joseph Porter triumph- 
antly told every body, ‘‘a complete failure.’’ The audience went 
home at four o’clock in the morning, exhausted with laughter, suf- 
fering from severe headaches, and smelling terribly of brimstone 
and gunpowder. The Messrs. Gattleton, senior and junior, retired 
to rest with a vague idea of emigrating to Swan River early in the 
ensuing week. 

Rose Villa has once again resumed its wonted appearance: the 
dining-room furniture has been replaced; the tables are nicely 
polished as formerly: the horse-hair chairs are ranged against the 
wall as regularly as ever; and venetian blinds have been fitted to 
every window in the house to intercept the prying gaze of Mrs. 
Joseph Porter. The subject of theatricals is now never mentioned 
in the Gattleton family, unless, indeed, by uncle Tom, who cannot 
refrain from sometimes expressing his surprise and regret at finding 


that his nephews and nieces appear to have lost the relish they once || 


possessed for the beauties of Shakspeare and quotations from the 
works of the immortal bard. 


LAWYER BRIEF AGAINST TEDIOUSNESS, 


“My LonpS AND GENTLEMEN OF THE JuRY—There is a set of men 
in the world, of such a tedious, tiresome, troublesome habitude oftem- 
per and disposition of mind, that they perplex, confound, entangle 
and puzzle every circumstance in every cause which they under- 
take to protect, defend and justify. Instead of coming to the mat- 
ter, point, business and debate, they deviate, vary, waver and fly off 
therefrom—when we expect truth, satisfaction, conviction and deci- 
sion, we find, perceive, observe and remark nothing but uncertainty, 
difficulty, doubtfulness and ambiguity. 

“This, my lord, I humbly apprehend, conceive, think, presume, 
and surmise, is owing to tediousness and prolixity, the nature of 
which I shall examine, expatiate and scrutinize. In the first place, 
1 shall show, prove and demonstrate the nature of tediousness and 
prolixity, by showing, proving and demonstrating that there is 
nothing so unnatural and unwarrantable for the business of a tongue, 
utterance, speech or language, as to come to the point, argument, 








about by manifesting that they have no genius at all; and so far 
from any men of genius making use of them, none but your egre- 
gious, absurd, ridiculous dolts, dunderheads and blockheads ever 
admit, acknowledge, receive or embrace any such notions, ideas, 
maxims, principles or tenets. 

“Thirdly, my lord, I beg leave, according to order, form, series 
and succession, to animadvert upon the extent of tediousness and 
prolixity, and this manage by showing, proving and demonstrating 
that it is infinite and without bounds, and consequently can have 
; no extent at all. 

“ And now, my lord, I will open the cause, spring, origin, fountain, 
rise and foundation of this vice which is tautology; which is the 
speaking, saying, delivering, uttering, pronouncing, declaring, re- 
marking, repeating, or expressing the same ideas and identical, indi- 
vidual thing, a hundred and a thousand times over. 

“ And now, my lord, I beg leave, pardon, sufferance, and permis- 
sion, to lay down only six-and-fifty particulars: every particular, 
my lord, shall consist of only seventy-two divisions; every division 
shall comprehend, contain, and consist of only eighty-two subdivi- 
sions; every subdivision shall be concluded with the six-and-fortieth 
article; and every article shall consume, expend, and cost no more 
than an hour and a-half.”’ 

Here the court was out of all manner of patience; and the judge, 
with great indignation, put a period to a discourse which, if the law- 
yer’s tongue had been immortal, might have lasted to all eternity. 


DISAPPOINTMENT, OR THE BILLETDOUX. 


Rat a tat, rat a tat, run, Lucy, run! 
What can that stupid girl be at? 

Why in the kitchen stay to chat? 

Hark! hark! again! the postman’s mp! 
O, run! good Lucy, run! 


Here’s a pink letter, miss, for you! 

Post paid, dear heart! why, how you blush! 
Cock’d-hat-like folded; (fashion new)— 
The seal two doves, that bill and coo— 
Well! hush, good Lucy, hush! 


From Coronet Slender, of the Blues, 

No doubt !—its every fold breathes sweets; 
Dear, charming youth—the muse he woos— 
“Sophy, my darling, what's the news ?”’ 
N-o-thing, papa; how my heart beats! 


I tremble—gentle wax unclose— 
Goddess of nerves! support me still! 
*Tis open’d—(pa’s so kind to doze !) 
Dear youth, I knew he would propose— 
What do I see?— Miss Fitiwell’s bill! 


Was it for this my heart so beat? 
(With grief and rage I shall expire,) 
Instead of Love’s own whispers sweet, 
A milliner’s account to meet, 

That feeds no fiame except the fire! 


Shameful! that éradespeople should write 
On tinted paper, sealed with doves; 

Sure they may keep to “ black and white,” 
If these vile bills they must indite, 

And leave the Graces to the Loves! 





DISCOVERIES IN CHILI. 

A German merchant, residing at Valparaiso, in Chili, who is a 
great amateur of antiquarian research, some time ago engaged an 
intelligent Dane, named Kenous, to explore some of the wild regions 
of Chili, which probably had never before been visited by European 
travellers. This man is said to have made the most interesting dis- 
coveries. Among the Andes of Chillon he has found an extensive 
| plain, over which are scattered the ruins of a considerable city. As 
the Indians of Chili have always been nomades, and as the Incas 
| never succeeded in establishing their power in that country, it may 
be concluded that the city above-mentioned was built and inhabited 
| by a civilized people, who have, subsequently, entirely disappeared. 
| It is alleged that, in other parts of South America, there have also 
| been discovered traces of high civilization, no remains of which are 
observable among the Indians who now inhabit those countries. 


| EPIGRAMS. 


| Whilst different aims in different lights appear, 

What is the chiefest good ?—A conscience clear. 

Since rolling ages in their course began, 

What has been man’s worst wo ?—His fellow-man. 
Who’s rich ?—Who seeks-not to increase his store. 
Who’s poor?—Who having much yet longs for more. 
What is the brightest gem that jetes a wife, 

And what ber noblest dower?—A spotless life. 

What woman’s chaste ?—Of whony fame fears to lie, 
And tongue of scandal never once came nigh. 

What marks the wise ?—When wronged for suffered ill, 
To have the power to hurt, but want the will. 

What speaks the fool ?—When hate and spleen devour, 
To have the will to hurt, but want the power. 











THE DRAMA. 





THE PARK THEATRE. 


We did not attend the theatre on the night of Miss Barnes’s 
benefit. An old stager, whose head has grown gray in the service 
of the stage, and whose pen has been employed for many years in 
notices of the drama, has requested the insertion of the following 
communication. Miss Barnes should be no ordinary girl to extort 
such praise from such a source.—Eps. N. Y. MIR. 


MISS CHARLOTTE BARNES. 

I know of no duty more agreeable than to hail the accession of 
talent to our dramatic stock, especially when the subject of our 
remarks is recognised in the person of a young and inexperienced 
girl. Hitherto we have been accustomed to yield the meed of praise 











to those who bore the stamp of foreign merit, and who had passed 











THE pede ne DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


the ordeal ofa London public. The patronage so readily yielded to 
these importations has at length created a spirit of emulation among 
the sons and daughters of this republic, and we are gradually cheered 
by the successful efforts of native talent; but in no instance can I 
more sincerely congratulate the public than on the decided earnest of 
future excellence manifested in the performances of the young lady 
whose name graces the head of this article. Blessed with features 
of the sweetest and most expressive kind, and a form moulded in 
the nicest proportion, she adds the rare qualities of a sound judgment 
and a well-cultivated minp; without which last indispensable requi- 
site, beauty is but a flitting shadow, and form no more than an 
inanimate picture. The play of ‘The Wife,” in my humble judg- 
ment, is the best of Mr. Knowles’s productions; and “‘his principal 
reliance upon the part of Mariana,” and his “implicit confidence” 
in the lady “ intrusted” with the character, might with strict justice 
be transferred to our young debutante, had the enlightened author 
been fortunate enough to have witnessed her previous efforts in 
Angela and Juliet. On hearing Miss Barnes deliver the first speech 
of Mariana, well might Leonardo exclaim— 
“I did hear 
A bird, whose throat did beggar all the grove.” 
It was exquisitely tender. The following passages were given with 
the most touching interest and effect : 
“ As my stature grew, 
Which rose without my noting it, until 


They said I was a woman.” 
. * * . * 


**T loved indeed! If I but nursed a flower, 
Which to the ground the rain and wind had beaten, 
That flower, of all our garden, was my pride.” 
7 * * * * * 
“ My father found 
My heart was not at home : he loved his child, 
And ask’d me, one day, whither we should go? 
I said, ‘ To Mantua.’ ” 
I have briefly quoted the above portions, as they tend to the develop- 
ment of the character; in all of which, Miss Barnes was peculiarly 
happy. My space will not allow me to give half the passages in 
which this young lady eminently succeeded, and therefore shall 
content myself in speaking of the scenes generally. In the second 
act, when before the duke, in the hall of justice, she exhibited sound 
taste by a strict attention to the statement of the count’s advocate, 
the appeal of the curate, her preceptor; and her sudden burst at the 
harsh sentence of the duke, when she produces the phial, gave the 
audience an opportunity of bestowing on her well-merited testimo- 
nies of their approval. This young lady’s principal merit is abstrac- 
tion. She is always engaged in the business of the scene—no 
unnecessary adjustment of dress—no prying curiosity to observe » 
the effects of her acting on the audience—no whispering to tho id 
the stage. May her strict adherence to character be adopted by 
several performers, of both sexes, who have not inexperience to 
plead for their neglect of propriety! The riveted attention and 
enthusiastic admiration she evinced at St. Pierre’s description of 
Switzerland was admirable. The conclusion of the scene with the 
curate was all that could be wished ; and the following passage was 
equal to any thing we ever heard from a Merry or O’Neill— 
* He'll spurn them as he ought, as I do spurn them.” 
The same may justly be said of her return, and kneeling to Antonio. 
But her chef-d’euvre was the state of m@ptal stupefaction in which 
she appeared after the production of St/Pierre’s scarf. The dejec- 
tion of the head—the listlessness of her arms—the whole figure— 
could not be exceeded. The entire of the last scene was beautifully 
executed, more especially where, after exclaiming— 
“ When fails our dearest friend, 
There may be refuge with our direst foe,” 
she rushes up to Ferrardo. This was a fine specimen of the art. 
And her conscious burst— % 
“No! 
To save thy life—my own-—and his that’s heart 
Unto my life—I cannot speak a lie !” 
fully justifies our cunviction that this young girl is destined to attain 
the summit of her profession. By the by, we should have relished 
her speaking the epilogue. 

It is very rare that, in so juvenile an aspirant, we look for decided 
originality : but Miss Barnes actually astonished us when she trans- 
ferred the paper (presented by St. Pierre to Leonardo) to her precep- 
tor, the curate—and the manner she pointed to it, and riveted his 
attention. This was a most conclusive proof of genius. There was 
poetry as well as mind in the thought. 

Miss Barnes afterwards appeared in two scenes of Lady Teazle, 
from the comedy of the School for Scandal; in both of which, she 
gave proof that her talents were not confined to tragedy. A playful 
archness distinguished the former, and admirable pathos the latter. 
I regret that the arrangements of the theatre will not permit a longer 
engagement; as, I feel persuaded, the oftener she could be seen, the 
more attractive would she prove. May success, commensurate with 
her talent, attend her wherever she goes ! 

To add to the attractions of the evening, her father played Sir 
Peter Teazle with his wonted ability. He looked extremely well ; 
and it cheered my heart to see this unequalled actor upon our 
boards again. 

The evening’s entertainment concluded with “Family Jars ;’’ in 
which his Delph kept the audience in a roar of laughter. 


ITALIAN OPERA IN CHINA. 


It sounds a little oddly to hear of the Italian opera starting at 
two points so remote from any whence it would have been dreamt 
of a few years ago, as the Terrestrial Paradise and the Celestial Em- 
pire—we mean New-York, in that pretty little country, the United 
States, and Macoa, in that other small country, China. Our last 
files of Chinese papers give an account of the Italians performing 
the “Italians in Algiers.’’ And when we remember that it was in 
the neighbourhood of this spot that Camoens from a cave gave the 
world that immortal poem, his Lusiad, why ought it to excite sur- 
prise that the music of Italy should seek patronage where the poetry 
of Portugal, in days of yore, proved so fortunate? It seems the at- 
tempts to plant the opera here and in Macoa have been exactly co- 
temporaneous; and the promise of success almost as encouraging, 
making due allowance for circumstances, in the Celestial Empire as 
in our beloved republic. 
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SKETCHES OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


BY SAMUEL L. KNAPP. 





ANN H. JUDSON. 

Tue pioneers in every great work, if it was only for their enter- 
prise, should be held in remembrance; but when they are of impor- 
tance, by weight of character or genius, as it often happens, they 
should be, in various ways, given as an example to the public. The 
first female in this country who made up her mind to become a 
missionary to the East Indies, was Mrs. Ann H. Judson. She was 
the daughter of John and Rebecca Hazeltine. She was born in 
Bradford, a lovely town on the right bank of the Merrimack, in 
Essex county, Massachusetts, on the twenty-second of December, 
1789.- She was a spirited, fine girl, and had the good fortune to live 
in a town, where attention was paid io the education of both sexes. 
When she was about twelve years of age, an academy, with a male 
and female department, was established in Bradford, and she was 
sent to it for her education, during the spring, summer, and fall 
months. In 1806, she became a professor of religion, and from a 
laughter-loving girl, the joy of the social circle, and the pride of the 
ball-room, she became abstracted from the pleasures of the world, 
and devoted her time to acquiring knowledge, and in improving her 
heart, in religious exercises. In 1807, the writer of this narrative at- 
tended an examination of the scholars at Bradford Academy, when 
Miss Hazeltine was adjudged to be the best scholar in the school. 
She was then remarkably beautiful, and was among many well 
educated young ladies, of highly respectable families ; but she bore 
her honours so meekly, that she was the general favourite. There 
seemed not to be a spark of envy towards her among them all. She 
often adjusted those little disputes which spring up in every semi- 
nary, and sometimes, if not settled at once, produce lasting effects. 
For several years after leaving the academy at Bradford, Miss Ha- 
zeltine was engaged in school-keeping, in some of the towns neigh- 
bouring to that of her birth, and was held in repute as an instruc- 
tress. Her fame was in all the churches, and of course had reached 
the ears of the young missionaries, then about to be sent to India, 
to carry the glad tidings of the gospel to the Hindoos. Mr. Judson, 
one of those missionaries, sought her, and found she was all that 
her fondest admirers had said of her. He wooed and won her, with a 
full knowledge of his intentions of going to India, and that she was 
to accompany him. The other missionaries had not then proposed 
themselves to the young ladies that they afterwards married, so 
that in fact Miss Hazeltine was the first who made up her mind 
to engage in this enterprise, of carrying light to the dark regions of 
the east, from whence light once emanated. She was married to 
Mr. Judson, on the fifth of January, 1812, and sailed on the nine- 
teenth of the same month, from Salem for Calcutta. Mr. Judson 
had changed his sentiments on the subject of baptism, while on his 
voyage, and of course, he came under the direction and patronage 
of a different sect than the one that had sent him abroad. 

The head-quarters of the baptist mission was at Rangoon, in the 
Burman empire, about seven hundred miles from Calcutta. Here 
Mr. and Mrs. Judson, began to learn the language of the country, 
and made rapid progress in their studies. But difficulties and dan- 
gers surrounded them, and for these they were prepared by moral 
discipline. They had the enthusiasm and high feelings of the ancient 
crusades, without any particle of the combat-stirring spirit which 
animated the soul of St. Louis. Mr. and Mrs. Judson wrote tracts 
in the Burman language, and made some excitement among the 
natives. In 1820, Mrs. Judson made an attempt to prevail upon 
the emperor to suffer her husband to preach and propagate the 
christian religion in the empire, but without avail. In consequence 
of ill health, in 1821, Mrs. Judson left Rangoon and repaired to Cal- 
cutta, and from thence sailed to England, where she staid some time, 
and then sailed to New-York. She then visited her native town 
fur a short time. All were happy to see her, although she no longer 
wore the bloom of youth, nor moved with the elastic step of her 
days of health. Yet she was still interesting in person, and fasci- 
nating in her manners. The rose had given place to the lily, and 
that lily had become tinged with intolerable suns. She left Brad- 
ford, 4s the winter approached, and spent the cold months in Balti- 
more and Washington, and gained strength every day. During this 
winter she wrote the history of the Burman mission. This was a 
work of talent and faithfulness. Wherever she travelled she made 
friends, and was, without exception, the most enlighitened advocate 
for missions that ever participated in missionary labours. In June, 
1823, she sailed from this country for India, and arrived there in 
October, and shortly afterwards repaired to Rangoon, which they 
soon left for the capital Ava. Just as they were getting under way 
in their missionary labours, the Burmese war broke out. The Ben- 
gal government invaded Burmah, in the spring of 1824. The war 
was a bloody one to the Burmese. Chief after chief was beaten, and 
the king, in his ignorance and wrath, suspected Mr. Judson to be a 
spy and agent for the British government, and forthwith sent him, 
with other missionaries, to prison. He was confined for a year and 


a half, sometimes in two pair of fetters, and a part of his time with || 


five pair of irons. His sufferings were excruciating, and he would in 
all probability have sunk under them, if his wife had not made him 
daily visits, although she lived more than two miles from the pri- 
son. The food allowed to the prisoners was execrable, and all the 
Europeans would have perished if she had not brought food, dressed 


by her own hands, for their relief. She also made applications to | 
the king for their release, but for a long time to no effect, but at last |! 


her eloquence and perseverance made an impression on “ the me- 
narch of golden breath,” and he began to think that she, and even 
her husband, might be honest, and listened with some complacency 
to the appeals she made to him to negotiate for peace with the Bri- 
tish. These appeals, written in elegant Burmese, were given to the 
king when no one of his officers dared mention the subject to him. 
At length he directed her to go to the English army, then marching 
on victoriously under general Archibald Campbell, and prepare the 
way for a treaty of peace. The king of Ava sent Mrs. Judson with 
all the honours of an ambassador, and the British commander-in- 
chief received her in this character. 

The writer of this article had the pleasure of being introduced, 
some years since, to the gentleman, Captain Kerr, who was the 











officer of the day, when she arrived at the English camp, and was 
informed by him, that he never met a more intelligent, dignified 
woman, than Mrs. Judson. She was careful to have every pdint 
of etiquette regarded, not, as she said, for the wife of a missionary, 
but as the representative of the king of Ava. She came to every 
point in the business with great singleness of heart and clearness of 
understanding. She gave the English a better account of the court 
of the king of Ava, than they had ever had from any other source. 
The treaty was made through her influence, and even that proud 
monarch did not hesitate to acknowledge her merits. After this 
peace, Mr. Judson settled in a new town on the Salwen river; but 
she did not live long to enjoy the blessings of quiet, which she so 
ardently desired; and in the absence of her husband, she died 
there, on the twenty-fourth of October, 1826, of a fever. Her daugh- 
ter, then an infant, survived her but a short time. Her son, her 
first child, had died at Rangoon and was buried there. Her grave, 
which is under a large tree, called the hopia, will be hereafter visited 
by christian missionaries, as a place made sacred by the ashes of a 
woman of no ordinary character. She was enlightened, pious, and 
brave; she took up the cross, and bore it admirably; she had no 
childish whinings in her nature, nor ever made any attempts to 
excite commiseration at her hard fate. She probably lived as long, 
and did as much, as she ever expected, and died in all the hopes of 
her religion. Such a woman, although we may grieve to think | 
that she was called away so soon, is more to be envied than pitied. | 
If she had lived in legendary instead of historical times, she would 
have ranked with St. Agnes and St. Cecilia; but as plain truth is 
now spoken of the good, the devoted, and the martyrs, she will 
be remembered for ages, as one deserving of high praise in the | 
churches. For beauty, talents, dignity of demeanor, and persever- 
ance, Mrs. Judson has had but few equals. She acquired languages | 
with great facility, and used her acquirements to the best purposes | 
of her calling. She wrote with ease and elegance, was a pattern of | 
conjugal affection and missionary ardour. She was chivalrous and 
romantic without being giddy or vain. She was engaged in a great 
work, and she marched fearlessly on to the death. She shrunk | 
from no danger, nor turned back from any peril. She saw martyr- 
dom before her, but it was surrounded by beatific visions. She saw | 
the seeds of the gospel planted in a heathen land, and she believed, 
that, if it was long in springing up, that it would in time flourish, 
and break asunder the chains of superstition and horrid fanaticism. 
To her imagination, always chaste and never unreasonable, she | 
saw the car of Juggernaut broken into ten thousand pieces, the sut- | 
tee no longer practised, and the worship of idols give place to devo- 
tion in temples erected to the only living and true God. 


aimed ——_—_—__—__—____—__—___. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 














THE LOVER. 


Annette, ma belle, the die is cast, ' 
Triumph and power are gone for ever! 
I'll wed, ere laughing June has pass’d, 
Frederick Augustus Ormona Glover! 
A most exquisite name, in sooth, 
And own’d by an exquisite creature— 
Yet, as perchance you doubt the truth, 
Suppose I give air, height and feature? 





Well, picture to yourself a form 

In height just six feet and a quarter— 
Stately as oak, that braves the storm, 

Yet graceful as ma’s only daughter: 
Fancy a head of classic turn— 

A brow of more than regal splendour, 
Eyes that with truest feeling burn, 

And smile that asks the heart’s surrendes. 


Fancy all this, ma chere—’twill be 
Frederick Augustus in his glory! } 
Just as he seem’d last night to me, } 
While pouring forth affection’s story ; | 
Three hours, with more than mortal grace, | 
He talk’d of marriage, love and duty— 
Gazing in my bewilder'd face, - 
As though it breathed the soul of beauty ! | 


All who have mark’d his bearing proud, 
Of course must envy my election; 
None, save himself, mid fashion’s crowd, 
Have lair distingué in perfection. 
Then, too, he sings Italian—quotes— 
Drives four-in-hand with ease delightful ; 
Can write the most bewitching notes, 
And wears a ring whose cost is frightful. 


The blues pronounce him “dull enough,” 
And say he’s not a spark of knowledge! 
Pshaw! what is learning? horrid stuff-- 
The pride of débutans at college! 
Augustus Clever’s travell’d far, 
In every clime he’s been the passion ; 
And now, sans doutes, the proudest star, 
That lights@ur changing world of fashion. 


He’s forty thousand, too, a year! 
Town-house and country, horses, carriage ; 
(And, mid these times of pressure drear, 
One must regard such things in marnage :) 
Oh, do you wonder if I hold 
Knowledge in slightest estimation, 
When youth, affection, grace and gold, 
Invite me to a brilliant station? 


*T would rouse the ire of womankind, 

Should I, who twenty springs have number'd, 
Reject, because my lover’s mind 

as not with musty lore encumber’d! 

And yet the blues have judged in haste— 

Pa says he’s quite averse to showing— 
But that beneath the seeming waste, 

A vein of knowledge deep is flowing ! 


So be it, then—J shall not care— 
Pray recollect the month of roses; 
For then, to all the world’s despair, 
my ign as Emma Dashwood closes! 
Oh, by the way, I hear that you 
Have just accepted Shallow Tangry. 
I give you joy—but, entre nous 















e man’s a fright, love! (don’t be angry.) 
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THE FIRST TIME I MET THEE. 


The first time I met thee thy brow was in sorrow, 
Thy blue eye was dimm‘d like a long clouded star, 

And thy voice had a softness it ever will borrow, 
From sadness and sight—but ’twas sweeter by far. 


The hopes of th rom had been cruelly blighted, 
The friends of thy fortune grown careless and cold, 
And thy proud heart beat high, when unfeelingly slighted 
By those who had known, and caress’d thee of old. 


But I loved thee and thought that the heart’s deep devotion, 


Would soothe the wild sorrow thou could’st not suppress, 


And thy fast falling tears, touched cach cord with emotion, 


And taught me to prize thee but more in distress. 


We parted a while—on the turbulent billow, 
In far-distant lands, ’twas my dark fate to stray, 

But a form like thine own, came in dreams to my pillow, 
And bright visions floated around me by day. 


And gladly I toiled on the red field of glory, 
For thy sake to gather fame’s laurels eo green, 
And fancy oft pictured the time when in story, 
Enrolled with past heroes, my name might be seen. 


And the laurel was won—and again did I meet thee, 
The clouds of misfortune, like shadows were flown; 
In the sunshine of joy unalloy'd did I greet thee, 
As gay, as if sorrow had ne'er been thine own. 


But the heart that was mine, it was false, it had altered; 
The eye beamed no more as it once did on me; 

And thy voice—not a tone in its welcoming faltered, 
But told by its coldness, ’twas reckless and free. 


Another had won thee—the vows thou hadst plighted, 
Too frail, had been broken and idly forgot, 

And the heart that had loved thee in sorrow, was blighted, 
And left all unvalued, like things that are not. 


Yet still be thou happy—though hope hath departed, 
I would not embitter thy moment of joy, 

And the prayer of the ead and the desolate-hearted, 
May call down the bliss which he would not destroy. 


THE DELICATE FLOWER. 
BY SOLYMAN BROWN. 


Here’s health to the girl thatsrefuses 
To barter her heart for a name, 
But marries the man that she chooses, 
How humble soever his fame : 
For Love is a delicate flower 
That Glory may crush in his path, 
Or the wildfire of Honour devour 
As it scorches the earth in its wrath :— 
Love and Friendship and all, 
Love and Friendship and all, 
Fame in his folly may trample 
On Love and Friendship and all. 


Here’s joy to the girl that disdains it, 
When Mammon would purchase with gold, 
That never can touch but it stains it, 
The heart that can never be sold: 
For Love is a delicate flower, 
That Lucre pollutes by his touch : 
It withers and fades from the bower, 
If pamper’d by Fortune too much :— 
Love and Friendship and all, 
Love and Friendship and all, 
Wealth in his splendour may trample 
On Love and Friendship and all. 


Here’s peace to the girl that despises 
The gewgaws of fortune and birth, 
And love to the maiden that prizes 
The jewels of honour and worth : 
Mvy health and contentment attend her, 
And earth all its blessings impart; 
May heaven in its kindness befriend he,, 
And dwell in its temple—her heart :— 
Love and Friendship and all, 
Love and Friendship and all, 
Heav’n in its brightness is open 
To Love end Friendship and all. 








LINES TO THE LOVED. 


They say, sweet one, thy fate’s bequest 

Are dowerless birth and lowly name, 
And that upon thy prospects rest 

The shadows of a father’s shame: 
And be it so—yet, unforlorn, 

To me thy hopes and heart confide ; 
Earth’s purest love was never born 

Of gold or ancestorial pride. 


What blame though fortune’s fickle bow 
Has never lured thee to aspire? 

What startling guilt that thou dost owe 
Thy being to an erring sire? 

I could not love with fonder stress, 
Were wealth and grandeur thine alone ; 

Nor could I prize thee aught the less, 
Were all that father’s shame thine own. 


Then, dearest, stay the frequent tear, 
And hush the hopeless sigh forlorn ; 
Why should we heed detraction’s sneer, 
Or bow to pride’s imperial scorn ? 
Since, like the friendless Genoese, 
When hope his darkling perils crowned, 
Our hearts mid fortune’s chartless seas, 
Love’s fresh and glorious world have found. 


Plead not thy dowerlessness—no wind 
Of all that roam the boundless Le 
Wafts from the shores of either I 
Gold, gems) or spicy stores for me; 
No lordly hall, no fruited grove, _ 
Nor pride of weving fields is mine ; 
I, too,am pocrin all butlove, = = 
Life’s noblest wealth, and that is thine! 
What need we more that earth can gt 
Though vast her varied treasures be? 
For me, 'twere more than joy to live, 
So I might only live for thee; 
Ay, were it on the desert wild, 
n exile, friendlessness or 
By thy sweet loveliness i 


My own and only—all in all! PROTEUS. 
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A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 


A glance at the ship's crew—a calm—Peter—the doctor—more dolphins. 
“A brave vessel, ‘ 
Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her.” 
ee eRe EE EE 
“Thou dost, and think’st 
It much, to tread the ooze of the salt deep.” 

I nave been amused by the characters on board our little brig, 
and must help you to a glance at them. There are thirteen alto- 
gether. Of ovr own circle of passengers I shall at present say 
nothing ; and we will also now let the captain and first-inate pass 
without comment. There remain, then, the second-mate and the 
crew, consisting of four men and a boy, the cook, who is dubbed 





doctor, and a poor French lad, working his passage home in the 

capacity of steward, and who answers to the more simple name of | 

Peter. In respect to his rank we will commence with the second- | 
mate, Mr. Howel, who is a poor specimen of the honest sailor, be- | 

ing a great brag and a great bore, and the merest man of wind I | | 
ever met. His narratives are liberally interlarded with oaths. He 

has one or two round anecdotes of sea-lions, and a whale-story that 

is a mouthful. He has seen the waves off Cape Horn three hun- | 
dred feet high, and has had several looks at the sea-serpent, which | 
he brings in modestly as a mere trifle at the end of the others. In 

calm weather he rolls about the deck in his red flannel shirt- sleeves | 
and sealskin-vest, spitting out oaths and tobacco-juice over the | 
quarter-rail, and predicting gales and all kinds of dangers, to the | 

terror of more than one of us listening landsmen. I think he takes | 

a certain delight in wantonly exciting our fears, and throws out his 
vague intimations of hurricanes and water-spouts with more force | 
when within hearing of the passengers. He is this very minute | 
giving a description of a ship infected with the small-pox ; and in- | 
deed is continually overflowing with frothy talk, commenting upon 
every change in the weather in an ominous manner, hinting of wind- 
galls bursting in the sky, and babbling about pirates, shipwrecks, 
and the danger of meeting whales. 

The sailors are Tum, Sam, Jack, Jo and little Ned. Tom is an 
Englishman. The American laws strongly oppose the entrance | 
into our service, either on board merchantmen or men-of-war, of | 
British sailors. This is a branch of the great question of impressing | 





English seamen on board American ships. But I am told the laws | 





are inefficacious—that when a Briton wishes to ship in an American || 
vessel, he finds little difficulty in getting some one to swear him in, || 


ment, employed in the commerce of the United States. 1 do not 
know but what Tom may be legitimately naturalized. He is a still, 
short fellow, with a pale face and thoughtful air, seldom speaking 
and always civil; and the other day I was a little surprised by his | 
requesting the loan of a volume I had been reading, which I pre- || 
sented to him asa gift. He is cleaner and neater than any of the | 


rest in his most ordinary apparel, and I occasionally hear him hum- | interrogation—the suppliant whine—the exclamation of surprise, 
ming an air while he sits mending the rigging. He was not built || and the groan of anguish. All the petty annoyances of a ship too | 


|| at these periods seem to accumulate upon you. 


for the sea. He is no real sailor. He neither rolls in his gait nor 


| 


|| expects the mast will presently go by the board. 


} 


| 


and large numbers are thus, quite innocently on the part of govern- || roll forward—then backward—then to one side—then to the other; 


of a pleasant morning, I cannot help admiring his tall, commanding 
figure, and frank, fearless countenance. He must doubtless be an 
arrant favourite among the women, and what with his smile and his 
whiskers, I’ll warrant there have been caps pulled for him in half 
the ports of the civilized globe. 

Next comes Jo—a tall, weather-beaten, ungainly stripling, from 
the country, to whom Jupiter has not yet sent a beard. He is pro- 
bably the tribute of some farm, and being tired of hoeing corn, dig- 
ging potatoes, feeding pigs and driving cows to water, was favoured 
to escape these troubles by going to sea. 

Lastly, Ned, shipped as the boy, a good-humoured, fat-cheeked, 
clear-complexioned, Dutch looking little fellow, who evidently 
takes pride in his calling, and apes the dress, actions, gait and 
general manner of the rest with great care. It is amusing to detect 
the incipient roll in his walk. He is a complete sailor in miniature, 
with a little tarpaulin hat, a little pair of enormous trowsers coated 
with tar, a little sheath-knife hanging from his thigh like the dirk 
of a midshipman, and in cold weather wrapped up in an immense 
little shaggy pea-jacket. ‘The captain sometimes threatens Ned, 
when the weathercock is contrary, and when he grows tired at the 
helm ; the mate now and then tells him sternly—“ If you don’t open 
your eyes, my shaver, I'll open them for you !”—but he seems in 
general quite satisfied ; and as I often catch a view of his face; full 
of inward mirth and half-suppressed buoyancy, natural to youth, 
and which breaks out now and then, they tell me, in tricks and 
jokes in the forecastle, though he screws himself down to the gravi- 
ty of Jack himself when aft before the captain. His countenance, 
far from being handsome, is thick-lipped and somewhat short-nosed ; 
but it is overspread with a feminine smoothness, and awakens con- 
jectures of a score of cousins and sisters who I could almost swear 
were great, saucy, handsome girls, and buxom belles at country 
balls and sleighrides. The other day, when the air was warm and 
clear, and the vessel lay motionless in a calm, I heard a plunge 
from the bow, and presently saw Ned emerging from the tempting 
flood and parting it lustily with vigorous young arms, while Sam 
was good-naturedly mounted a little way aloft to look out for sharks. 
He appeared, a half-hour after, at the helm, with a clean, blue | 
checked shirt and white canvass trowsers, and a handsome new 
tarpaulin hat. The young dog had unconsciously turned back his 
collar, a /a Byron, and with his newly-washed face, fresh from the 
wave, presented a head for a study. 





We have been lying all to-day becalmed, the sails flapping and 
shaking and flouting in the air, the vessel straining and rolling with | 
the impulse of a long heavy swell, the only remnant of the late 
gales. The irregular motion of a vessel in this situation makes me 
nervous. First a sluggish repose—all is silent and still—then a 


each lurch increasing in force, till the whole heavy mass of sails 
and rigging are swung so violently to and fro, that Mr. Howel 
Then, your 
| teeth are set on edge with creaking noises, which at last grow 
| wearisome and discordant beyond description, running through all 
the possible inflections of the human voice: the sharp note of 





The sunshine will 


kicks out his foot to hitch up his trowsers, (like the whole race of || gleam down on your book, sit where you may; your chair is over- 


theatrical tars,) nor swears nor chews tobacco. I saw him forward || 
this morning smoking a cigar, but it was with the air of a gentle- || 
man. He held the fragrant-tube between his fingers, and blew | 
out the spiral incense with the ease and enjoyment of taste and 
fancy. 


it calms the thoughts, deepens the affections, lights up hope, and re- 
vives drooping courage. All this Tom seemed to feel. My life 
upon it, he has seen better times. 

We have a broad contrast to him in Jack—short, thick, bandy- 
legged, crooked-armed, round-shouldered, and with no neck. He 


is our grumbletonian, and is a genuine surly old sailor from head to || to Broadway (formerly Garden-street) a huge waste of deep-blue 


foot. It does one’s soul good to hear him grumble. It is his sole 
resource, his perpetual amusement, and a better consolation under 
every vicissitude and disappointment than the most thorough stoical | 
philosophy. He takes it as Bonaparte did snuff, and Johnson tea. | 


With it he solaces the evening, and with it he welcomes in the || this rocking and rolling—this balancing and bracing and holding. 


morning. Then his appearance—you could not help laughing to 
look at him. His dark, thick-bearded, weather-worn face, rough || 
and hard as-rusty iron—his greasy straw-hat, the rim turned up on 
all sides—his stiff, horny hands, soaked with tar, his canvass trow- 
sers shining with the same odoriferous compound, and always with || 
a square-inch or two of solid tobacco in his jaw. Thus he goes.on 
from day to day, pulling, swearing and spitting, hawling, grumbling 
and pulling—as honest an old curmudgeon as ever growled. 

Sam is the giant—the ringleader, as you may remember, in the | 
little mutiny at New-York. I anticipated trouble from him for a | 
day or two, but was agreeably disappointed to perceive him one of | 
the promptest, best-natured and most efficient of them all. He pulls 
with the strength and submissiveness of an elephant; and as he | 
passes by to the helm invariably meets me with a smile which he | 
carries with him in storm or calm, and which displays teeth almost | 
white enough to make him the envy of many a belle. When you | 
take a second glance, too, you perceive that his form is good, his | 
limbs well moulded—that his face is open and pleasing, (though a | 
little pitted,) and set off with a pair of whiskers fit for a pacha. Sam | 
appears not altogether unconscious of these advantages, and I have | 
caught him several times forward on the forecastle-deck making his | 
toilet before a bit of broken glass. He has a red striped shirt, such | 
as is worn by some of the Neapolitan sailors in the opera of Masa- | 
niello, and a new tarpaulin hat; and when he stands at the helm 


| denly and violently drawn up again by the impulse of the volumi- 
No mere vulgar man appreciates a cigar—it is a delicacy || nous and flouting canvass. 
of the mind—a cherisher of agreeable reminiscences and reveries— || with his “ quos ego,” for these huge billows are the largest we 
iy 

| 


| and roll away at our stern till they assume a height almost fearful. 


|| Such of my respected readers and townsmen as have never been to 
| sea, may receive an idea of its present appearance by fancying the 


| 


| 
| 


\ 


| turned ; ; now you receive a whack upon the head from a swinging 
| rope, and I have once or twice very narrowly escaped hanging, asa 
cord loosened by a lazy sail descended to my throat, and was sud- 


I would father Neptune were here 


have seen. They come up like hills, accumulating as they advance, 


eminence which leads from Dr. Mathews’ south Dutch chureh up 


water, approaching them with a stately sweep, lifting them from | 
their feet so as to command a tolerable view of the surrounding 
streets, and then letting them down again somewhat abruptly. It 
is very magnificent ; but, to say the truth, I am rather weary of 





| You cannot understand what a longing one conceives to tread up- 
on grass and see the woods. I think Master Peter is rather tired 
of it. He is an odd fellow who, I have already told you, acts | 





| It is really amusing to see his vacant stare when one of us asks him | 


feet :”’ so that either his English was rather at fault, or the doctor | 


| as steward in place of the cook. Thi# rank, however, is only | 
|| nominal, and by no means exempts him from sundry other duties. 
|| The cook is the real man, and Peter is no better than his fag. His | 
|| place is no sinecure. The captain snaps him upon all occasions; 


| 

the mates swear at him; the cook snarls at him; indeed, he is 
| 

} 

| 


bullied by almost every one on board ; and while he gets no pay, 
|| but hard words from all quarters, he has by far the heaviest duty | 
of the crew. So much for working your passage. ‘Truth to say, 
however, he is a dull rascal, and enough to put one out of patience. | 


for a glass of ice-cream, or a bow! of fresh milk. He speaks Eng- 
lish tolerably well, and calls us to tea quite fluently with “Gentle- 
men, please to come to tea, sir, while he’s hot!” But, one night, 
in attempting to translate a passport belonging to the cvok, he read | 
“eyes black, forehead ordinary, etc., and height sixteen hundred | 


must have been an uncommonly tall man. As a steward, his duties | 
are so multifarious and unremitting, that, what with pulling among | 
the sailors—watching in the night on deck—running to and fro all 
day, and waiting alike on passengers, crew, and cook, he appears 


| 





| 


|| more than a swindler or a murderer. 








altogether stunned and bewildered. He flings the spoons overboard 
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with the dish:water, leaves the plug out of the cider-barrel, and 
plays the very deuse among the crockery. If I ask for a towel, I 
generally get an apple or a glass of water; and indeed he is so cer- 
tain to do diametrically the opposite to what he is desired, that I 
think, in future, when I wish sugar in my tea, I shall request him 
to bring me a handspike. 

My friend the doctor, although to me the best fellow in the world, 
is on no friendly terms with Peter. He is at him all day, like a 
belligerent cock who, though wielding an acknowledged dominion 
over the barnyard, is not contented till he has fairly picked his 
rival’s eyes out. He is a mulatto, of a shrewd turn for all things, 
but cookery in particular, and here he shines with unexampled 
splendour. He loves the art, and waits the public report upon a 
favourite dish, with all the conscious pride of an artist dismissing 
a new picture to the academy. Under the existing circumstances, 
he has an ample fieid for the display of his skill : his materials being 
but few and simple, only a mah of genius could produce them under 
such extraordinary forms and unexpected combinations. Now, for 
myself, I heartily hate 
“all nick-nackeries, 

Fricasees, vol-au-vents, puffs, and gim-crackeries ;” 

but really the doctor plies me hard. He professes a hearty coh- 
tempt for all distinctions between wholesome and unwholesome 
articles of food ; and has more than once beguiled me into the swal- 
lowing of indigestible abominations, enough to annihilate the whole 
race of New-York dyspeptics. In addition to his other requisites, 
he is an able sailor, and hauls away among the men when they 
jibe ship, or want hands for any other nautical evolution—but this 
is only between meals. While actually immersed in the duties of 
his vocation, no one presumes to interfere with him ; and I do not 
think he would leave a dinner on chicken-day to save us all from 
shipwreck. His mantier on these occasions strikingly illustrates 
his pride of profession. He is always self-possessed, and full of 
dignity, thought, and responsibility. I would no more interrupt 
him with idle talk while cooking a dinner, than I would address 
Napoleon in the act of arraying an army for battle. The air with 
which he deducts a hen from the coop, for the purpose of decapi- 
tation, is perfectly irresistible. He seats himself, with the poor 
creature between his knees ; and never fails, before the fatal opera- 
tion, to smooth down its neck kindly with his hand. It must be 
almost a pleasure to have one’s head taken off so affectionately. 








Come, dear M , come to the deck. Here is a sea that puts 
all painters and poets to the blush. It is perfectly calm, without 
any swell, and is almost as smooth as the Hudson in a still, summer 
noon. Look over the quarter-rail into that water. Its exquisite 
clearness to-day is a phenomenon. How perfectly its blue resem- 
bles indigo—only softer, brighter, purer! Not only is this ocean- 
water itself one of the most indescribably striking and beautiful 
sights I ever beheld, but it possesses again to-day the miraculous 
power of investing every object in it with fairy lustre. See how 
yonder rude rope, which hangs indolently so as to dip a few feet 
beneath it, is transmuted by its wondrous alchymy into precious 
amber, and every idle mote sails through the pellucid element with 
the flash of a diamond. Sometimes a little fish darts towards the 
surface, and disappears again, descending to his limitless abysses ; 
and now once more three large dolphins, arrayed in splendour, 
come playing and flashing about the ship. No painting can be too 
bright for nature. No artist can represent these shapes of light. 
I have been accustomed to think of them as half-fabulous things, 
or at least peculiar only for their appearance while dying. 

————- ‘‘ Parting day 
— like a dolphin, whom each pang embues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest, till ’tis gone, and all is gray.” 
But these, even more than the first we saw, are vividly beautiful, 
unfolding, at every motion, new brightness, sometimes gliding far 





| down in the crystal depth, like flashes of azue flame—sometimes 


gleaming like pliant masses of emerald in the full blaze of sunshine. 


“ More various colours through his body run, 
Than Iris when his bow imbibes the sun.” 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


QUAINT REMARKS FROM PAULDING’S WORKS. 














THE QUACKERY AND PUFFERY OF THE PRESENT TIMES. 
Tue first requisite, on arriving at a place, is to procure lodgings. 
In the choice of a house, the traveller will do well to consult the 


|| newspapers, to see if the landlord has a proper conception of the art 


of puffing himself; without which, we affirm, without fear of con- 
tradiction, no man has any legitimate claim to fashionable notoriety. 
A fellow who has not interest to raise a puff, must be something 
We are aware that certain 
wiseacres, with less money than even wit, and less knowledge of 


|| the world than a bookworm, have been pleased, on divers occasions, 


to ridicule this system of puffs and recommendations, as exclusively 
appertaining to quackery in medicine. But let us tell them to their 


|| teeth, that a system applicable to quack-doctors has been found, by 


actual experience, to answer just as well for quack editors, quack 
lawyers, quack parsons, quack politicians, quack philosophers, 
quack poets, quack novelists, quack publicans, quack periodicals, 
and quacks of all sorts, sizes, dimensions, qualities, appurtenances, 
and pretensions. 

“ Let them laugh that win,” said the renowned Pedagogus, who 
once compiled a book in which he made the unparalleled and gigan- 
tic improvement of spelling words as they are pronounced, instead 
of pronouncing them as they are spelled. He got all the school- 
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masters — we beg pardon — principals of gymnasia, polytechnic, | store ; every year the governor sent him a commission as justice |) finely. Being equipt in grand costume, they were takei to the play ; 
philotechnic, chirographic, and adelphic academies, to of the peace ; and every year, the daughters added to their reserve || it was Peter Wilkins—where the old lady declared, that “it was 
his book, by selling it at a great discount. Honest Thomas Dilworth |) of linen and petticoats, deposited in the great oaken chest, with a |) all one as a puppet show,” and came very near fainting under the 
forthwith hid his powdered head, especially when, in addition to || spring lock, for the happy period to which every good honest girl | infliction of a pair of corsets, with which the city cousins had 
this, upwards of three hundred great politicians, who were, ex-officio, || looks forward, with gentle trepidation, mixed with inspiring hopes. invested her. The young squire, feeling the importance of having 
scholars and philosophers, recommended the book as a most valua- There seemed to be no end to these accumulations, insomuch that it || money in bis pocket, had delayed to pay over the three thousand 
ble work, distinctly marking the progress of mind, and the astonish- || 18 said, at one time, Teenie and Lockie could each muster six dozen dollars, and carried it with him to the play, in a leather pocket-book. 
ing strides of the gigantic spirit of the age. All the rational people |) P@" of sheets, three score towels, a hundred petticoats, besides Impressed with the weight of his charge, he was continually put- 
thes ‘livinig, of whom, however, ‘aon eute ust hecea tended other se ory gms be ——o Yaup —— shirts || ting _ ee behind a7 to feel ye all ae safe, insomuch that he 
pan ;, || Imnumerable—and the squire himself actually muste seventy- || caught the attention of a worthy gentleman, who was prowlin 
per oie “icusies eae six pair of breeches, good, bad and indifferent, a number which he | about, seeking whom he might devour. He attached himself : 
r , declared he never would exceed, he being an old seventy-sixer to the || Master Yaup for the rest of the evening, and in the crowd of the 





















“Let them laugh that win.” 
The sage Pedagogus, in the course of twenty years, sold upwards 
of six million copies of his book, and made his fortune. Which was 
the wiser, the sage Pedagogus, or the people that laughed at him? 


back bone. 


his memory, when, in an evil hour, a manufactory of woollen wa 





Thus the old squire’s bark floated swimmingly towards the dark 
gulf that finally swallows up man, his motives, his actions and 


| lobby, going out, took occasion to ease him of the black leather- 
| pocket-book, without his being the wiser for it, till he got home. 
| It was never recovered, notwithstanding all the exertions of that 
| terror of evil doers, High-constable Hays. ‘This is one of the great 


Therefore it is, we say again and again, repeating it three thou- |) established in his neighbourhood, for the encouragement of “do- || conveniences of paper money—a man may put a fortune in his 
sand times to all who will listen, go to the house that has the || jestic industry,” and where carding and spinning and weaving || pocket. Had the three thousand dollars been in specie, Yaup 
greatest number of puffs to its back, although it may, and doubtless || were al) carried on by that arch fiend, “ productive labour.” Here- || could not have carried them to the play. 
does, sometimes happen that they are indited by some honest man | ypon all the women in twenty miles round, threw down the distaff, Here was a farm gone at one blow. But this was not the worst. 
of the quill, who has settled his bill by bartering his praise for the | the wool cards, and the shuttle, maintaining that it was much better | The good wife and the daughters came home with loads of finery, 
landlord’s puddiig. | to leave these matters to ‘‘domestic industry,” and ‘ productive || and loads of wants they never knew before. There was the deuse 

‘ | labour,” than to be working and slaving from morning till night at || to pay at the church in New Paltz, they first time they appeared. 
EFFECT OF EATING aren THE ae. home. | The church would hardly hold their bonnets, and the parson was 

It is not necessary to be very particular on this head, as the || « Hum,” quoth Squire Van Gaasbeeck; “this same domestic || struck dumb, insomuch that he gave out the wrong psalm, which 
rules in respect to the deportment of the elegant tourist, in steain- |) industry and productive labour is what I can’t understand ; it bids || the clerk set to a wrong tune. Mercy upon us, what heart-burnings 
boats, will sufficiently apply to the Springs. We will merely ob- || fir to put an end to the domestic industry and productive labour | were here! Not one of the congregation could tell where the 
serve that great vigilance and celerity is necessary, in both places, of my family, I think.” | coxt wes when they got home. 
inasmuch as the viands have a habit of vanishing before one can A great political economist gave him copies of all the speeches || “ Squire Van Gaasbeeck had now a farm to pay for, and wanted 
say Jack Robinson. One special rule, which we cannot by any || made in congress on the subject, amounting to a hundred thousand || every penny he could serape together to make both ends meet. 
means omit mentioning, is, never to stop to lose time in consider- |! pages, which he assured him would explain the manner in which || But the shopping to Kaatskill went on worse than ever, and besides 
ing what you shall eat, or to help your neighbours ; if you do, you || gomestic industry end domestic idleness, could be proved to be || this, almost every week the sloop brought up some article of finery 
afe a gone man. _ || twin sisters. The squire put on his spectacles and began to read | from New-York, which the city cousins assured them had just 

We remember to have seen a spruce John Bull, who, from his || jjx¢ any d incarnate ; but before he got half through, he fell || come into fashion. In short, the squire now, for the first time, felt 
carrying a memorandum-book, and making frequent notes, was no asleep and dreamed of the tower of Babel and confusion of tongues. | his spirit bowed down to the earth under the consciousness that he 
doubt a forger of books of travels, who, the first morning he at- | t1¢ returned the books, and the economist as good as told him he || owed money which he could not pay. 
tended breakfast at Congress-hall, afforded us infinite diversion. He || was a great blockhead. “It may be,” quoth the squire, “but not || In the progress of the spirit of the age, and the march of mind, 
had placed his affections most evidently on a jolly, smoking steak, |' 4) the speeches in the world will persuade me that the way to |, it came to pass that certain public spirited people procured a char- 

















that, to say the honest truth, was the object of our own secret de- || encourage domestic industry is to have all the work done abroad.” || ter; and set up a bank at Kaatskill, for the good of mankind. The 


voirs, and stood leaning on the back of a chair, directly opposite, || Some say money is the root of all evil. Of this I profess my- | squire in good time was set upon by one of the directors, who 
waiting for that bell which excels the music of the spheres, or of || seif ignorant, having never yet had enough to do me much harm. || smeit out that he wanted money, and persuaded him to take up a 
the veritable Signorina, in the ears of a true amateur. At the first || Others affirm that idleness is the genuine root, and I believe they couple of thousands of the bank, with the aid of which he could 
tinkling of this delightful instrument, a nimble young fellow, from || are right. From the moment the squire’s wife and daughters be- || make such improvements on his new purchase, as would enable 
the purlieus of the arcade, with a body no bigger than a wasp, slip- | gan to be idle at home, they began to hanker after a hundred out- || him to sell it for twice as much as it cost. The squire was not the 
ped in between, took the chair, and transferred a large half of the | door amusements which they never thought of before. They must || man he once was. His sturdy independent spirit, that scorned the 
steak to his own uses. The Signior John Bull looked awfully dig- || 99 down to Kaatskill forsooth to buy ribands and calicoes, and || idea of a debt, was broken down. He borrowed the money, im- 
nified, but said nothing, and departed in search of another steak, cotton stockings, and what not. In short they never wanted an proved the farm, and finally sold it to this very honest director, at 
in a paroxysm of hunger. He had swallowed eight tumblers of | excuse for gadding, and at last reached the climax of enormity in || 4 great profit. The doctor paid him in notes of the new bank, and 
Congress that morning. In the meanwhile he had lost the chance || actually beginning to talk seriously of a voyage to New-York. ‘The || the very next day conveyed the farm to somebody else. Squire 
of getting any seat at all, until he was accommodated at a side | squire’s hair stood on end, for at that happy period a voyage to |, Van Gaasbeeck was now rich again. He determined to go the 
table, where we detected him making several notes in his memo- || New-York was never contemplated except on occasion of life and | next day to pay all his debts, and be a man once more. 
randum-book, which, without doubt, bore hard apon the Yankees. death. The city was talked of as of a place far off, accessible only | Bat unluckily, that same night the bank, and all things therein, 
It is astonishing how much the tone of a traveller’s book depends || t @ chosen few, und the fortunate being who had visited it, ac-| evaporated. ‘The house was found shut up next morning, and all 
upon the tone of his stomach. We once travelled in Italy with an quired an importance equal to that of a Musselman who has made | the books, papers, notes and directors gone no one knew whither, 
English book-maker by trade, who occasionally read portions of || i). pilgrimage to Mecca. He might lawfully assume the traveller's | although it was the general opinion, the d—| had possession of the 
his lucubrations to us, and we always had occasion to notice this privilege of telling as many lies as he pleased. directors. This biow half ruined Squire Van Gaasbeeck, and 
singular connexion of the brain and the stomach. If he got a good “This comes of domestic industry and productive labour,” || Yaup gave the finishing blow by striking work, and swearing he 
breakfast, he let the Italians off quite easy; if his dinner was quoth the squire, who was still the betier horse at home, and put a | would no longer battle with the “ spirit of the age, and the march 
satisfactory, he grumbled out a little praise ; but if he got a good |) gay negative on the project, for which he got a good many sour | of public improvement,” which decreed he should be a gentleman. 
supper and bed, he would actually overflow in a downright eulogium. |! jo9;s. But his misfortunes were not to end here. About this || Finally, to make an end of my story, the squire was turned out of 
But wo to Italy if his breakfast was scanty—his dinner indifferent— time, one of those diabolical inventions which set all the world gad- || his farm by his creditors—his wife died of her corsets—the young 
his supper wanting—and his bed peopled with fleas. Ye powers! ding, appeared in the shape of a steamboat, smoking and puffing | ladies were fain to tend the spinning-jenny at the neighbouring 
how he cut and slashed away! The country was naught—the || }o, way up to Albany. In a little while she was followed by others, || manufactory—Master Yaup became a gentleman commoner, left 
men all thieves and beggars—the women no better than they should | .4 that at length it came to pass, that people could go from Kaat- | the home of his ancestors, and was never heard of more. 
be—the morals good for nothing—the religion still worse—the || .4i1) to New-York, and back again in less than no time, for nothing. An old acquaintance one day came to see the squire, now living 
monks a set of lazy dogs—and the pope was sure to be classed with |! Some threescore and ten of the squire’s cousins, to the sixth de- || on the charity of his brother-in-law, and inquired how he came to 
his old playmate, the d——I! Of so much consequence is a good gree, taking advantage of these facilities, came up from New-York || be in such a state. 
dinner to the reputation of nations. It behoves, therefore, all |! +, see him. and some half a dozen staid all summer. Now the as Ah!” replied he with a sigh, “I was half ruined by domestic 
tavern-keepers to bear in mind, that they have in trust the honour || joast they could do, was to ask the squire’s wife and daughters to industry and productive labour; but the spirit of the age, in con- 
of their country, and that they be careful to stuff all travellers by |! visit them in the autumn in return. The squire was assailed so |, Junction with the march of public improvement, finished me at last.” 
profession, and all professors of the noble art of puffing, with the resolutely for his permission to accept this polite offer, that at last - — 
good things of their larders—to station a servant behind the back |} his obstinacy gave way, like a mill-dam in a great freshet, and car- THE CENSOR. 
of each of their chairs, with special orders to be particularly atten- ried every thing before it. Madame Van Guaasbeeck, and Teenie | —— —— ——— 
tive—and to give them the best beds in the house. So shall their |! 3.4 Lockie packed up all their petticoats, and getting on board of | ORIGINAL PAPERS FROM THE ATTICK. 
country flourish in immortal books of travels and diurnals, and || the steamboat, at the risk of their necks, under the protection of | — 
taverns multiply and prosper evermore. There is no place in the the young Squire Yaup, paddled down to New-York as merry as || 
world where this rule of feeding people into good humour is more |! gadiers. As the inner-door of the temple opened, our eyes rested on one 
infallible than at the Springs, where the appetite becomes 60 glo- At the same time the squire, in imitation of Mare Antony, or | of the oddest assemblages we ever met with. A dense atmosphere 
riously teasing and imperative, that it is creditably reported in the somebody else that he never heard of, I believe, almost loaded one || of smoke pervaded the upper region of the reom ; while beneath it 
annals of the bon ton, that a delicate young lady did once eat up || of the Kaatshill sloops, with pigs, potatoes, and other market } roared the thunder’ of laughter, and played the lightning of wit. 
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her beau, in a rural walk before breakfast. Certain it is, the unfor- || stuffs, the whole product of which was to be turned over to the || There appeared to be abundance of good h r distributed among 
tunate young gentleman was never heard of, and his bills at Congress- |) jadies for pin-money. To the young squire he entrusted a more '| the company ; for, to nothing else could we attribute the loud mirth 
hall, and at the tailors, remain unpaid even unto this very day. important business. He had just closed a bargain with a merchant | | that resounded after every remark : the report followed the flash 
in New-York, who had once lived next door to him in New Paltz, || so soon, that we concluded—whether philosophically or not, we 

THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE AND THE MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT. || for a fine farm, on which he intended to settle Yaup when he got || are ignorant—that a dense atmospheric medium is more favourable 


married, and now entrusted him with three thousand dollars, to || to the conveyance of sound than of light. We observed that our 
pay for it, agreeable to contract. Squire Van Gaasbeeck was not || friend the penitent laughed inordinately whenever a certain cock- 
| eyed gentleman at the upper end of the room opened his mouth. 

This was while we still stood upon the Pisgah of the door-sill, 


Squire Van Gaasbeeck, (which means goosebill in English,) 
was for fifty good years snugly settled on his farm, at New Paltz— le 
happy in himself, happy in his family, and happy in the possession ¥} a man to owe a shilling longer than he could help it. 
of three hundred acres of the best land in the country. His family The party arrived in New-York without accident, the steamboat : 
consisted of a wife, a son and two daughters, the latter of a ripe, || not blowing up that trip, and were received by the cousins and |, looking abroad, like Moses on the promised land—not like him, 


marriageable age—Catharine and Rachel, called in the familiar || second cousins-as if they were quite welcome. But terrible was | however, on a land flowing with milk and honey, but abounding 
Dutch vernacular, Teenie and Lockie. The name of the boy—as || the work the city cousins made with the costume of Madam Van || with small-beer and gin-slings. As nothing intelligible reached 


they called him, for for he was but thirty—was Yaup, which signi- || Gaasbeeck and the young ladies. It was all condemned, like a || our ears, we asked our friend what the remarks were that caused 
fies Jacob in English. parcel of slops eaten up by cockroaches, and the produce of the | him to indulge his mirth in such a manner. He appeared to be 

The daughters spun and wove the linsey-woolsey and linen; |! pigs, potatoes and pumpkins melted irretrievably in one single somewhat confused by the question, but then ingenuously confessed 
the mother with their help-made them up into garments for the |! excursion into Cheapside. For the town cousins would by no || that he had not understood a single word ; but, as he knew the 
squire and Yaup, who worked in the fields, sometimes a whole day, || means be seen in Broadway with the country cousins, and accord- || reputation of the gentleman, he had paid the draft on his applause 
with Primus the black boy, without exchanging a single word. || ingly took them up to Cheapside, in the dusk of the evening, where || for the honour of the maker. This is a very common thing, and 
Every year Squire Van Gaasbeeck added a few hundreds to his '' the shop-keeper, taking advantage of the obscurity, cheated them !! we have seen ‘ laughter holding both his sides” at a theatre, when 
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some favourite actor has been on the stage and when we ques- 
tioned him of his mirth, he has replied, when he has been able to 
quell his earthquake joy, “ really he hadn't exactly understood it ; 
but Placide (or Hilson, or Barnes, or whoever it may have been) 
was such a comical rogue.” 

We now left our place of observation, and, stepping into the 
centre of the room, my friend was greeted with a loud and hearty 
welcome. Some vile burlesque of Shakspearian language from 
his royal majesty ensued, and then we were formally introduced to 
the fraternity by their assumed titles. “ If wishes were horses,” 
says the proverb, “ beggars would ride ;” and, as if in exemplifica- 
tion of the adage, these poor wit-forsaken animals had taken unto 
themselves the names of “‘ mighty men, men of renown”—such as 
have shed a lustre on letters, and embalmed their memories for 
ever. But let this pass, for it is one of the littlenesses of humanity 
to ape bigness. Our poor fallen nature is content to deceive others, 
without satisfying itself; and, instead of erecting a standard of 
integrity in the heart, we build up a flimsy edifice of reputation on 
the artificial foundation of other men’s opinion. The question is 
not, Is it right !—but it is, What will the world say of it? 

Yet, so nicely are the causes of good and of evil dovetailed in 
that curious piece of cabinet-work, the heart, that the very weak- 
ness we have spoken of, has made many cowards brave, and caused 
wicked men to perform beneficial actions. 

But we are forgetful of our heroes, the small wits, and their | 


small-beer. 

Oar presence, for a while, operated like a wet blanket on a 
blazing chimney ; but, as we laid aside the austerity of our critical 
brows, and appeared willing to be pleased, we soon sank from a 
point of painful prominence to one of unregarded insignificance. 
Meanwhile, we employed ourselves in taking note of our compa- 
nions, and with more delectable food for observation we have never 
been regaled. There was the gentleman with the eccentric eye, 
of whom we have spoken, who seemed to consider humour as his 
peculiar province ; and he certainly must have been a proficient in 
his art, for in ten minutes he demonstrated, to our perfect satisfac- 
tion, the difference between wit and humour. 

There was another, with evident marks of poor devilism about 
him. He was one whom the world had ill-treated. Should he pass 
you in the street, you would feel considerable of that cheap virtue 
denominated commiseration, and turn round to look at him. You 
may see one of the species, of a cold frosty morning, strutting along 
in a pair of brown drilling pantaloons and thin shoes. But, in the 
specimen before us, there was an air of superiority that set pity at 
defiance. Compassion would have been an insult to him—and 
charity, murder. In truth, he had but little of the grossness of 
mortality about him, in mind, body, or vestments. His corporeal 
frame was attenuated, and his vestamental weather-boarding per- 
vious to the rain. His cheek-bones, like bare ridges of hills, 
swelled up from the furrowed fields of his cheeks; while, deep sunk 
in their sockets, his eyes glittered like lakes in the fastnesses of 
the mountains. If he wrote poetry, he might have used his ribs 
for counters, instead of his fingers ; and his long cylindrical legs 
would have served admirably as ramrods for a double-barrelled gun. | 
We noted him closely ; and although we ourselves, as the reader 
may be aware, cherish no superfluity of wardrobe, yet we still have 
cuuse of gratitade, like the Dutchman who thanked heaven that he 
had only broken his leg and not his neck. What ¢his poor devil 
could have been grateful for, it did not enier into our hearts to con- 
ceive ; but perhaps, like Paley’s oyster, his very existence itself was 
his enjoyment. If so, it was acrustaceous sort of happiness; and 
his outward bruises may have produced a rich pearl of enjoyment 
within. But we wish not at present to enter the tabernacle of his 
mind, but merely to give a picture of his substitutes for garments. 
His coat was in a rapid state of decomposition. His pantaloons 
were deeply indebied to the architect Time, which, according to 
Byron, is the “adorner of the ruin.” Their age, like that of the 
Pyramids, remains hidden in obscurity ; but, unlike them, they had 
received the attention of man—for we observed that certain 
stitches here and there, like the poet’s moonshine in the Coliseum, 
had “built,” or filled up, “the gaps made by centuries.” There 
were signs of dissolution about his boots ; but his shirt had long 
since closed its earthly career, and its soul—to wit, its collar—was 
now flitting about in the limbo of old clothes, with other disem- 
bodied spirits—dickeys and false bosoms. 

Next to the poor devil sat a little gentleman, brimful of self- 
importance, and apparently immersed in thought—in short, every 
thing about him was immersed. His head was immersed ina huge | 
cravat, which, in many a complicated fold, spread its encircling 
waves of dirty white around. His bust was immersed in a coat, | 
that precipitated its broad skirts over his lower man, and came | 
dripping over his finger-ends. His legs were immersed in a huge ! 
pair of indescribables ; and he brought vividly to mind the sorrow- | 
fal picture of a green-turtle dying a natural death, and drying away | 
within its shell. But he looked around with a bold air, and cracked } 








his joke, such as it was, in the manner of an intellectual Croesus | 
who heeds not small expenditures. He excelled in similes and | 
comparisons and the like; and his wit for ever flowed on in a | 
heterogeneous flood of allegory, overwhelming sense, reason, and 
consistency in its progress. If, as it has been said, wit consists in | 
finding out hidden resemblances in things apparently dissimilar, 
then was little * buried alive” one of the greatest of wits. He was, | 
as we afterwards learned, the unsnecessful author of a farce, and 
now earned a precarious livelihood by writing carriers’ addresses, 
barbers’ advertisements, valentines, and pieces for albums. He 
appeared to be one of those licensed by Apollo to deal out the 
waters of Helicon by the small measure; and, we fear, like too 
many other retailers of liquor, he diluted his stock abominably. 














But still he was consistent in its inconsistency, and each of his 





ideas was immersed in a freshet of stanzas, and his small modicum 
of sense drowned in a torrent of verses. 

The only person besides these three oddities on their side of the 
table, was the warden of whom we have already spoken. He paid 
deep attention to a huge pitcher of ale before him, and each pota- 
tion appeared to be “five fathom deep.” Still, he was ever ready 
with his laugh for the good things uttered by any one, save the 
poor devil, who, unfortunate man ! had not been able to contribute 
his mite to the evening’s refreshments ; and, of course, there was 
no point to his jokes. The supernumerary discoursed learnedly on 
the obstacles in the way of histrionic merit and native talent ; but 
we must, to borrow one of the metaphors of our friend the immersed, 
hide his colloquial candle under the bushelof silence for the present, 
and introduce the reader to another of the party, “the quaint gen- 
tleman.”” This was a man apparently about forty-five, a gentleman 
of the old school—one who “ quoth” things, and said “ I ween.” 
He was a great admirer of the pure well of English undefiled, of 
which so much is skid and so little understood. He considered 
Milton and Johnson as the greatest corrupters of the English lan- 
guage ; and sedulously avoided, as far as his limited knowledge 
enabled him to, all anglicized Greek, Latin, or French words. He 
was quaint too in his garments—or his devices, as his favourites 
would have said. His coat, vest, and pantaloons, were old and 
queer, which we take to be synonymous to the appellation we have 
given him; his shirt-collar was obsolete ; his handkerchief ‘ not 
used,”’as Webster has it; and his nose rery quaint indeed. Now, 
then, either the reader has a definite idea of the signification of 
quaintness, which, we will wager, he never had before, or he has 
no idea of the nose of our Anglo-Saxon. 

The next and the last whose full length we shall present to our 
readers, was an incurable punster. The disease had stolen on him 
insensibly, until at last it had acquired such force, that he had been 
given up by his friends in despair. He was a merry, conceited wag, 
and bore his infirmity with unbroken spirit. He was poor in this 
world’s goods, and his profession of police reporter for a morning 
paper, promised no speedy amelioration of his condition ; but what 
mattered it to him, if he did not die of actual starvation. We must 
do the club the justice to say, that it possessed no member really 
ragged, but certainly the dress of the punster was marvellously 
assimilated to his mental disposition. His coat (was it a coat?) 
was very ambiguous, like his jests. In summer it probably was a 
coat, but scarcely in winter. Taking a front view, it had the 
decided appearance of a coat, but regarding it from behind, the mind 
was again thrown into dubitation. Its skirts had been prematurely 
lopped off, or never fairly developed. It was a complete double 
entendre, an equivoque, a sort of vestimental pun; in one sense it 
was decent, in another it was not. If a coat means merely the 
upper garment of a man, then it was a coat; but if it signifies a 
piece of clothing made to fit a particular individual, and adorned 
with buttons and button-holes, then this was nota coat. But it was 
plain that whatever it was, it had never been made for the punster, 
or if so, the pattern had been scant. In short, he was too big for 
his coat. Every part and portion of this goodly piece of raiment 
was distended to its utmost tenuity, and like an old bottle filled 
with new wine, it seemed about to burst and spill its contents on 
the floor. Mingled with these, there were several second-rate 
players, and two or three young men, who could have found better 
society, but they considered it more manly to drink their brandy and 
water, and smoke and distribute cigars among these would-be wits 
and actors, who flattered their self-love, and to whom they looked 
up as to superior beings, than to cultivate the acquaintance of re- 
putable members of society. Business often brings men into 
contact with some with whom they would wish no private intimacy, 
but he who seeks for, as intimates, those whom he would be 
ashamed to acknowledge in the presence of his father, his brother, 
or his sister, is degrading himself in his own estimation, and thus 
gradually undermining the barrier of self-pride, which, once thrown 
down, shamelessness and debasement enter at the breach ! 














LITERARY NOTICES. 


Fifteenth annual report of the directors of the New-York Institu- 
tion for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, to the Legislature 
of the state of New- York, for the year 1833. 8vo. pp. 78. 

Txe document bearing this title, is one of extraordinary interest 
and merit. Unlike the various publications which have been here- 
tofore issued by similar institutions in this country, it embraces the 
subject of deaf and dumb education in general, and does not confine 
itself to the comparatively petty interests of the institution from 
which it emanates. It is a work of facts and principles, of profound 
reasoning and logical results. We have therefore felt it our duty to 
give it a more extended notice than, had its character been dif- 
ferent, we should otherwise have done. To those, indeed, to whom 
it is accessible, we would recommend an attentive perusal of its con- 
tents. We feel assured tat they will rise from it with new and 
enlarged views on the subject, and not with the feeling that their 


| time has been wasted. To those, however, to whom it will not find | 


its way, we will endeavour to present a brief abstract of its contents, | 
together with such observations as the abridgment or other circum- | 
stances may render necessary. | 
And first we would remark, that this publication will do more in | 
the minds of those into whose hands it may fall, to remove the false | 
impression which has so long existed, that the business of instructing 
the deaf and dumb requires but a small share of education and talent, 
than all other things combined which have hitherto appeared. 
Those indeed who have been engaged in this employment, have for 
years asserted that it demanded an amount of ingenuity, of intellec- 
tual discipline, of patient, persevering thought—in fine, a degree of | 
mental energy, which few other kinds of instruction require. The | 
teacher of deaf mutes feels this to a degree in which none other can 
feel it, as he goes into his class-room, and looks around upon those 
minds, every one of which is almost as dependant upon the energy 
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of his own as he himself is on the arm of the Almighty. And he 
keenly feels that to support and fashion and mould into proper shape 
so many minds for eternity as well as time, is a work of no easy 
performance. But this conviction, however strong or well founded, 
does not affect the opinions of the mass of society after all. The 
belief is still retained, that to instruct the deaf and dumb is a work 
requiring at most only persevering labour; and the assertion that 
the employment is one which calls for a well-disciplined mind, falls 
like a twice-told tale upon theear. Nor do we wonder at this gene- 
ral skepticism on the subject. We are ready to udmit, that to credit 
all that has been asserted of the nature of deaf mute instruction re- 
quires a degree of faith of which few are found possessed. But why ? 
Not because it is not all true, but because the assertion can bring no 
evidence which shall accord with the previous information of his 
auditors, and thus form complete and undoubted proof. The diffi- 
culty is, ine community have no knowledge on the subject. They 
have no data on which to found an opinion. The assertion is pre- 
cisely in the situation of the European at the court of the Asiatic 
king. He might indeed affirm—and affirm strongly—that in other 
lands, water was turned into a mass as hard as the solid rock; and 
still the monarch would laugh in his face—for the whole extent of 
his knowledge could not afford the least encouragement to the idea 
that such a phenomenon could any where possibly exist. And for 
him to have acceded to the postulate, required a degree of implicit 
faith, which he found himself utterly unable to afford. But the com- 
munity have had, on this subject, precisely the kind and amount of 
evidence that the eastern monarch had on the other—the strong 
declaration of the assertion merely. If they have not, therefore, 
been made to feel that talents of a high order must be procured for 
the education of deaf mutes, in order to render it successful, it is 
simply owing to the fact that they have seen nothing in proof of it, 
and are unable to appreciate that which might be presented. Even 
those who have taken the pains to visit an institution of this kind, 
come away with but little better means of forming a correct opinion 
than they had before. They see no exercise, with some few excep- 
tions, which might not be performed, and perhaps more correctly, 
by any child of twelve years of age; and they instantly infer that 
the instruction throughout is of the same simple kind, and demands 
merely the same moderate talents for its successful performance. 
This mistake, we apprehend, will be corrected in the minds of all 
those into whose hands the report of the New-York institution may 
chance to fall. Unlike the simple essay, which even the most ela- 
borate work on common-school education must be, it is mainly and 
in all important respects a philosophic treatise. It discusses pro- 
foundly those great general principles on which the instruction of 
deaf mutes should rest, and the most philosophical methods of their 
development and application. An extended table, or synopsis of ‘‘a 
general system of instruction for deaf mutes,” has been ingeniously 
drawn up from the various writers on the subject, especially from the 
elaborate work of Degerando. Of this we are unable at present to 
give even a superficial view; we may remark, however, in passing, 
that its arrangement is very luminous, and that it presents, in a 
more striking light than anything which we have ever before seen, 
the vastness of the subject of deaf and dumb education. The whole 
together presents a palpable demonstration, that to lead a mind so 
completely beclouded in the darkness of ignorance as is that of the 
deaf mute, through the endlessly complicated mazes of language, 
which, after all, can never become to him anything like a vernacular 
tongue, is no infant-school business. Those who have heretofore 
doubted of the difficulties of the task, and of the talents and peculiar 
qualifications necessary to surmount them, from the want of suffi- 
cient testimony, will now have in this report a visible, incontestable 
proof of all that has ever been advanced. 

We now turn to particular parts of the report, and in selecting the 
most interesting, shall endeavour to be as brief as the nature of the 
subject will allow. Perhaps, on the whole, the most able portion of 
it is that in which the course of the institution is vindicated in the 
entire disuse of methodical signs: we might rather denominate it 
an exposition and defence of those great general principles, in ac- 
cordance with which that disuse has taken place. 

Writers on the subject have, by common consent, divided the Jan- 
guage of action into methodical and natural signs. Natural signs are 
those which are in different degrees familiar to every deaf mute in a 
state of socicty with his fellow-mutes: they compose, in fact, his ver- 
nacularlanguage. That which strikes the mind most forcibly, answer- 
ing to what in the artificial structure of modern languages is the 
objective case, is always expressed first. This, together with other 
similar characteristics, constitute it strictly a language of inversion. 
It has nothing which in the least corresponds with what we deno- 
minate parts of speech. The identical sign which expresses purity, 
expresses, also, to purify, pure, purely, and all the words which 
spring from the same root—and so throughout. Of course, it has 
no syntax ; neither does it possess those minor connectives, as pre- 
positions, conjunctions, etc., which are always among the later 
refinements of language. In short, it resembles spoken language 
in nothing except inits power of communicating ideas and transmit- 
ting thought. 

The language of methodical signs is one quite different from this. 
Taking natural signs for its basis, it has engrafted on them all the 
peculiarities of speech, even down to the technicalities and minute 
ramifications of individual tongues. The order of inversion is thrown 
completely uside, and that of the particular language according to 
which it is formed, rigidly adopted. In our American institutions 
hitherto, dictation has been performed by methodical signs alone. 
A given sign was appropriated to every word in the English lan- 
guage which it might be necessary to use, and henceforth was to 
stand as its constant and invariable representative. No matter how 
unconnected or arbitrary the relation between a word and its repre- 
sentative might be, that relation was still to exist under all circum- 
stances, and in all possible combinations. It will readily be seen 
that dictation after this system—a dictation, in fact, of the English 
language, and nothing else, addressed to the only medium of com- 
munication of the deaf mute—sight—could not possibly of itself 
give him any idea of what he was writing. He was taught only 
isolated words; and by far the most difficult acquisition—their pro- 
per combination, in order to form a sentence, or express an idea— 
was always retained in the hands of the instructer. The teacher 
directed in what succession the words thus acquired should follow 
each other, even down to the most insignificant particles; and the 
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learner had no opportunity of trying his judgment in the least. And 
when, after a long course of instruction, the English language was 
to a certain extent acquired, of what use was this sign English 
language, or this system of methodical signs, learned and retained 
by so much toil? Absolutely none. The deaf mute did not think 
in them, or hold communication with his fellows by means of them, 
or even apply them as tests to the correctness of his own written 
productions. The whole cumbrous, unphilesophical mass was on 
the first opportunity thrown aside, never again to be recalled. 

This system of instruction, which bears on its very face such evi- 
dent marks of fundamental incorrectness, has, during the past year, 
in the New-York institution, been entirely discarded. The pupils 
now receive all their instruction in the language of natural signs. 
As they understand the whole of what is communicated to them, 
its proper expression in connected language is left to their own skill 
and judgment ; while the instructers devote nearly all their energies | 
to the generalization and simplification of processes of instruction. 
This is the change, the reasons for which a great, and, as we remark- 
ed before, perhaps the ablest part of the report is taken up in pre- 
senting If any evidence be needed, other than its manifest expe- 
diency, and the conclusive arguments of the report in its favour, we 
might mention that the very institution, in which methodical signs 
were born and cradled and brought to maturity,* which was founded 
indeed by their inventor, and throughout his life their ardent advo- 
cate,t has now cast them entirely aside. The New-York institution, 
therefore, in wholly discarding the use of methodical signs, has only 
kept up with the advancement of the science and the progressive 
spirit of the age. If that advancement has been much assisted by 
itself, and it has been the first institution in this country to throw 
aside an absurd and antiquated system, and to adopt better and 
more philosophical methods of its own, we feel well assured that it 
will not be the last. 

Another subject, to the consideration of which a part of the report 
is devoted, is the want of proper books te put into the hands of the 
pupils. It is proposed, unless the want shall be otherwise supplied, 
or circumstances prevent, to publish, during the coming year, a series 
of those works which are most urgently demanded. And in this 
place we would present an idea, which we think one of considerable 
importance : why may not the same works, which are used in deaf 
mute instruction, be also used with advantage in the education of chil- 
dren who can hear and speak ? Why should those habits of mental 
analysis, and of rigid simplification, which the instruction of deaf 
mutes is so eminently calculated to form, be exclusively confined to 
that small class of our population? Why may not their results, 
embodied in a series of elementary works, be used with success far 
greater than that obtained by many, at least of the works at present 
employed? Those who have paid any attention to the subject must 
have been struck with the character of the books in use in our com- 
mon schools. They are generally written, without system, by men 
of merely common education, whose only claims to attention consist 
in some few years’ experience—and whose improvements, after all, 
amount to nothing more than a few slight modifications of methods 
in themselves radically absurd. But the teacher of deaf mutes, if he 
is nut a mere automaton, must proceed, ad ovo, in all his instruc- 
tions. He must analyze, and simplify, and have a strongly marked 
system; and it must all be regulated by the known laws of the 
human mind, or he is lost—at least, for all purposes of successful 


instruction. We think we are not in error then in saying, that works |! 


prepared by such men, and on such principles, would evidently be 
better adapted to the rapid improvement of children in our common 
schools, than many of those at present employed. We have an 
illustrious example of the truth of our remarks in the former princi- 
pal of the American asylum at Hartford.t He now stands before 
the public, probably unequalled in his power of writing in a manner 
adapted to the minds of children. To us it does not remain doubt- 
ful that this power was in a great measure acquired by his former 
employment. Sure we are, that, had we a child who was yet to 
receive his elementary education, he should receive it after the man- 
ner employed in teaching the deaf anddumb. We would like to see 


that system introduced into all our primary schools, and works || 


constituted in strict accordance with it extensively employed. We 
hope this subject may receive the attention which its importance 
deserves: if the experiment were once fairly made,, we feel confident 
it would succeed. 

Another subject which must not wholly be passed over, is that of 
grammatical symbols. 


the contracted limits now remaining to us, render it impossible in |) 


this place to present an adequate view of it. 
merely remark, that they are characters which represent, in their 


. . ' 
main outlines, the necessary structure of all human language, and |) 


which are therefore a visible representation of general grammar. 
They sustain the same relation to the eye, that the ideal correctness | 
of expression produced in the mind by constant hearing does to the 
ear. They are therefore invaluable to the deaf and dumb as uner- 
ring tests of truth or error in the construction of a sentence. Although 
the characters used are in the commencement arbitrary, as indeed 
they must be, yet their relations and combinations are perfectly 
natural and philosophical. 


We think it will be seen, even from the very imperfect and defec- |; 


tive sketch of the system which we have here presented, how much 
ingenuity and labour must have been required to invent and perfect 
it. The praise of this is mainly due to the New-York institution. 
For, although Sicard used to a small extent something like, as has 
also the American asylum in past years, yet they will bear no com- 
parizon with the perfect system of which an exposition is given in 
this report. 

The experiment of articulation is, we notice, to be introduced 
during the coming year: as it has never been made in this country, 
we look with much interest for its results. Some slight mention is 
also made of stenography, mimography, and syllabic dactyology. 
These, however, are too unimportant to have any particular notice 
taken of them here. 

Such are some of the principal subjects embraced in the report of 
which we have endeavoured to give an abstract. We doubt not, it 
will receive, in the minds of those who shall read it, all the enco- 
miums which we have expressed. Not only has nothing which can 





* The Royal Institution at Paris. + Sicard. 
t Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, author of the “ Child's Book on the 


The length we have already reached, and }| 


We can therefore |! 


it is altogether superior to the greater number of the works which 
have been laboriously written as expositions of the subject. 

Before leaving this report, which has done so much to enlighten 
our own views on the subject, and which will do more to place it on 
its proper principles elsewhere, we cannot refrain from the expres- 
sion of our gratitude to the noble institution from which it was | 
issued. That institution, within the last three years, has grown up | 
steadily and rapidly, till now it has no superior, if any equal, in the | 
country. The number of its pupils (one hundred and thirty-four) | 
exceeds considerably that of any sister institution. Its eight teachers | 
are ail men of liberal education, most of them of much experience in | 
| their peculiar employment. One was procured from the first deaf | 
| and dumb institution in Europe. The principal, Mr. Harvey P. | 
Peet, under whose gdministration it has risen to its present prosper- | 
1 





ous condition and elevated rank, is a gentleman who has spent the | 
| greater part of his active life in that former nursery of deaf mute | 
| instructers, the American asylum at Hartford, and who brings to | 
| the station, which for the last three years he has occupied, qualifica- | 
tionsof nocommon kind. And yet this institution, which is situated | 
| in the very midst of us, is, we had almost said, scarcely known, and of | 
| course but little noticed. It has gained an honourable and increas- | 
| ing reputation in England and on the continent, while at home but | 
comparatively few are acquainted with even the fact of its existence. | 
| Such is not the meed which the community ought to bestow on an | 
institution, which, like this, is a source of praise to us in foreign | 
lands, and which assists in procuring for us the high name which | 
| tion of the public to it, and in any degree placing it before them in | 
the prominent position which it deserves, we should consider our | 


| labour, in presenting these remarks, amply rewarded. 
} 





| EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. | 


THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 


Man’s tire.—There are two lives to each of us, gliding on at the 
same time, scarcely connected with each other!—the life of our ac- 
tions—the life of our minds; the external and the inward history; 
the movements of the frame—the deep and ever restless workings | 
of the heart! They who have loved, know that there is a diary of 
the affections, which we might keep for years without having occa- 
sion even to touch upon the exterior surface of life, our busy occu- 
pations, the mechanical progress of our existence; yet by the last 
are we judged—the first is never known. History reveals men’s | 
deeds, men’s outward characters, but not themselves. There is a 
secret self that hath its own life, ‘rounded by a dream,” unpene- 
trated, unguessed. 

Love anp ambiTion.—One of the common disappointments of the 
heart is, that women have so rarely a sympathy in our better and 
higher aspirings. Their ambition—it is not for great things; they 
cannot understand that desire ‘ which scorns delight and loves labo- 
rious days.” If they love us, they usually exact too much. They 
are jealous of the ambition to which we sacrifice so largely, and 
which divide us from them; and they leave the stern passion of 
great minds to the only solitude which affection cannot share. To 
aspire is to be alone. 

Tue port.—When the poet mourns in his immortal verse for the 
dead, tell me not that fame is in his mind! It is filled by thoughts 
by emotions, that shut the living from his soul. He is breathing to 
| his genius—to that sole and constant friend, which has grown up 
| with him from the cardle —the sorrows too delicate for human sym- 
| pathy; and when afterward he consigns the confession to the crowd, 
it is from the hope of honour—honour, not for himself, but for the 
being that is no more. 

Love, when the object is dying:—“In a love like this, there is 
something ineffably beautiful. Itis essentially the poetry of passion. 
| Desire grows hallowed by fear, and, scarce permitted to take its 
| vent in the common channel of the senses, breaks forth into those | 
| vague yearnings, those lofty aspirations, which pine for the bright, | 




















| 
| 


the far, the unattained. It is “the desire of the moth for the star,”’ 
it is the love of the soul. 

Tue new vean.—A hushed and solemn night is that in which the 
dark gates of time open to receive the ghost of the dead year, and 
| the young and radiant stranger rushes forth from the clouded chasms 
| of eternity. On that night it is said that the dead are troubled in their 
| forgotten graves, and men feast and laugh, while demon and ange! 
are contending for their doom. 

Puitosopuers.—Vane was of that time of life when philosophers 
become objects of interest. At first they are teachers; secondly, 
friends; and it is only a few who arrive at the third stage, and find 
them deceivers. 

Deatu.—What is death, but the forgetfulness of some few hearts 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
' 
| 


; 
| 
| added to the general unconsciousness of our existence that pervades | 
the universe? The bubble breaks in the vast desert of the air with- | 
| out a sound. 

| Oup maips.—A sprightly writer expresses his opinion of an old | 
| maid in the following manner :—“‘I am inclined to believe, that many | 
| of the satirical aspersions cast upon old maids, tell more to their credit | 
| than is generally imagined. Is a woman remarkably neat in her per- | 
son? ‘She will certainly die an old maid.’ Is she particularly | 


reserved towards the other sex? ‘She has all the squeamishness | 
| 


be for aninstant compared with it appeared before in this country, but | 


| we enjoy abroad. And if we could succeed in attracting the atten- | 


|| attachment and respect of scholars. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received the communication of Fiesco. His proposition is 
one to which we must decline giving an answer, until he shail have 
sent us some specimens of the tale mentioned. Jf, upon perusal, it 
should meet our views, we should be happy to accede to his request. 

The lines by P. are evidently the production of one very young, and 
are unsuited lo our columns. 

The publication of the Christmas waltz is declined. 
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Washington Institute.—We learn from « morning print, that Mr. 
George W. Hall, one of our most successful instructers, has again as- 
sumed the direction of this establishment. Under his guidance, a few 
years since, its reputation was widely extended, and it numbered 
among its pupils the sons of many wealthy and eminent citizens. 
The same qualities which proved so attractive then, cannot now fail 
of their accustomed effect, and we hope to see an institutioh whose 
situation and discipline are so favourable to mental and physical im- 
provement, again receive the notice its merits entitle it to demand. 
The name of Mr. Hall will ever be associated with pleasing remem- 
brances in the minds of all who have been his pupils, for we have never 
known a man who entered with such interest into the details which 
| are often slighted by unphilosophical and superficial teachers, nor 
| one who combined in a better proportion the art of imparting infor- 
mation with the tact and amiable manners necessary to secure the 
It is by men of moral worth 
| alone that the rising generation can be well eaucated; and when to 
this we superadd mildness of demeanor and high mental &ttainments, 
we make a beau ideal of a teacher. The profession of an instructer 
has been, by the unthinking, unworthily depreciated; but when we 
consider the great respons bility assumed by him who undertakes 
the charge of the minds of those who in after life will be blessings or 
curses to the community, as they have imbibed principles of good or 
evil in their youth, we cannot praise too warmly one who has been 
so indefatigable in the cause of sound and practical education. In 
his mode of instruction, Mr. Hall is peculiarly felicitous, being alike 
removed from the harshness and severity of the old regime, and the 
| new-fangled methods, which, by inspiring the scholars with absurd 
notions of his importance, and by reducing the teacher to their level, 
destroys that necessary respect which is the foundation of all dis- 
cipline, and consequently of realimprovement. The happy medium 
pursued by Mr. Hall secures the greatest possible amount of liberty 
and recreation to the teachers and pupils consistent with the prima- 
ry object of study; and the singular love evinced by him for the 
profession, joined with his experience, point him out as one possess- 
ing the strongest claims upon the public support. His temporary 
retirement, caused by feeble health, has been devoted to pursnits 
| connected with his present employment; and now that a renovated 
| constitution permits him to re-engage in it, we wish him all success in 
| the establishment over which he has hitherto so acceptably presided. 














Compliment to Mathew Carey.—We have read with pleasure a 
| letter addressed to Mr. Carey, (dated nineteenth of March last,) by 
a committee acting in behalf of a number of citizens of Philadelphia, 
who, in testimony of their respect for his character, hod voted him 
| a pair of silver pitchers. 'The letter is expressed in becoming and ap- 
| propriate terms; and in Mr. Carey’s reply, we perceive the evidences 
of that enlightened and persevering zeal, and of those noble and 
patriotic feelings which have long marked the career of that esti- 
| mable and valuable citizen. Mr. Carey has devoted, with litue in- 
| termission, about fourteen years of his life to the dissemination of 
all the important facts and arguments which could be brought toge- 

ther in aid of those great interests, known to be involved in the pro- 
secution and extension of the arts and manufactures of the country. 
This has not been done, however, to the exclusion of other objects 
His efforts to prodvce a reformation of long es- 


| of deep concern. 
tablished abuses im the various callings in which labouring females 
are compelled to seck for a livelihood, have been generons and 
faithful, and we believe have led to many interesting and beneficial 
| results. But time, with a degree of labour that would be deemed 
almost incredible, (more especially in a man advanced in life,) are 
| not the only sacrifices so liberally made by this public benefac- 
tor. He has expended large sums of money in the promotion of 
| these laudable designs; and this has been done without the least 
expectation of pecuniary reward. He had no interest or agency 
whatever in any manufacturing establishment. Stronger proof of 
the purity of his motives, therefore, cannot exist. We are of opin- 
| ion that Mr. Carey has done more to spread before the people of 
| the Union correct views, and to remove narrow prejudices in rela- 
| tion to these fountains of national strength, independence and riches, 
than any other man living, or that has lived in this country. This 
gives him, as we think, a pre-eminent claim to the honourable title 
of “ Father of the American System.” 

The pitchers above referred to, (as we learn from the statement,) 
are of Etruscan form, encircled by a wreath of grape-vines, and the 
handles richly chased. The front of each bears the following inscrip- 
tion:—“ Presented to Mathew Carey, Esq., by his fellow-citizens, 
as a testimony of the high respect they have for his public and pri- 





of an old maid.’ Is she frugal in her expenses and exact in her do- 
mestic concerns? ‘She is cut out for an old maid.’ And if she is} 
humane to the animals about her, nothing can save her from the | 
appellation of an ‘old maid.’ In short, I have always found, that | 
neatness, modesty, economy, and humility, are the never-fading | 
characteristics of that terrible creature, ‘an old maid.’ ” 





REMOVAL OF A STEEPLE. | 


The Genoa Gazette contains an account of the removal of a 
church steeple entire, at Crescentino, in Piedmont, from one point | 
to another, at several yards distance, where it was placed on new | 
foundations. The operation took place under the direction of an | 
engineer, and the master-mason was so confident of its success, 





vate character, A. D. 1334.” On the side of one of them is the fol- 
lowing motto :—“ True glory consists in performing acts worthy of 
record, or in writing matter calculated to render mankind wiser, 
better, and happier.” On the side of the other—“ The constitu- 
tion: esto perpetua.”’ Opposite the mottoes on each, is a hand- 
somely engraved device, composed of “ the Irish harp, decorated 
with sprigs of shamrock, and supporting the American eagle.” 


Jeedle-work.—An English paper says, that John Munroe, of Ab- 
bey Close, has manufactured a piece of cloth seven feet square, con- 
sisting of two thousand shreds and patches sewed together. Hoe 
has been employed upon it all his leisure time for five years. It is a 
kind of Mosaic work, representing in the centre two ships under full 








that he made his son remain in the steeple and ring the bells dur- | 





Soul,” “ History of Joseph,” “ History of Jonah,” etc etc. 


ing the transport! il 


sail, and the portraits of many illustrious individuals. It is said to 


| be the most ingenious specimen of needle-work ever exhibited. 
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SLUMBER, GENTLE LADY. 


A SERENADF—COMPOSED FOR THE GUITAR, AND PRESENTED TO THE NEW-YORK MiRROR, BY ADOLPH SCHMITZ. 


Slum-ber like the rose, 


Slum - ber, gen - 








When the air of 
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When the air 










of hea~~~~~~ven Lulls 


Angels hover o’er thee, 
Softly seal thine eyes, 
segno VP. Waft thy spirit gently 
To the smiling skies. 


























SELECTED MISCELLANY. ' WOMEN’S HEARTS. 
—— J profess not to know how women’s hearts are wooed and won. 
A LEAF FROM WASHINGTON IRVING’S WORKS. i To me they have always been matters of riddle and admiration. 
| Some seem to have but one vulnerable point, or door of access; 
A WET SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY. while others have a thousand avenues, and may be captured ina 

Ir was a rainy Sunday, in the gloomy month of November. I } thousand different ways. It is a great triumph of skill to gain the | 
had been detained, in the course of a journey, by a slightindisposition | former, buta still greater proof of generalship to maintain possession 
from which I was recovering; but I was still feverish, and was | of the latter, fora man must battle for his fortress atevery door and 
obliged to keep within doors all day, in an inn of the small town of || window. He that wins a thousand common hearts, is therefore 
Derby. A wet Sunday in a country inn!—whoever has had the || €Mtitled to some renown; but he who keeps undisputed sway over 


luck to experience one, can only judge of my situation. The rain pat- || the heart of a coquette, is indeed a hero. 
tered against the casements; the bells tolled for church with a me- |  ——— 
lancholy sound. I went to the windows in quest of something to i UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES, 
amuse the eye; but it seemed as if I had been placed completely | 


Original and selected. 
out of the reach of all amusement. The windows of my bed-room || See 
THE POET AND THE FOP. 


looked out among tiled roofs and stacks of chimneys, while those | 
of my sitting-room commanded a full view of the stable-yard. I || A poor poet, residing near the town of Belfast, was quizzed once 


know of nothing more calculated to make a man sick of this world || by an ignorant young fop, who anticipated some rare sport for his 
than a stable-yard on a rainy day. The place was littered with |) companions by smoking the bard. He listened to the catalogue of 
wet straw, that had been kicked about by travellers and stable- | wonderful improvements, which he was assured were contemplated 
hoys. In one corner was a stagnant pool of water, surrounding an || jn the city with great patience, until he was told that the authorities 
island of muck: there were several half-drowned fowls crowded || intended to whitewash the Cave-hill, a neighbouring mountain, that 
together under a cart, among which was a miserable, crest-fallen I it might serve as a landmark to mariners. He stood silent for a 


























MASSIEU, THE DUMB MUTE. 
The perfect success with which the attempts to instruct the deat 
and dumb have been attended has never, perhaps, been shown more 
satisfactorily than in the person of Massieu, the most distinguished 
of the pupils of the Abbe Sicard. Some of his extempore answers 
to queries put to him by persons visiting the institution, are not in- 
ferior, for depth of thought and felicity of language, to the most 
elaborate sentences of the ablest writers. It would be difficult to 
select, even from the essays of Bacon, or the thoughts of Pascal, 
more profound or happier remarks on the same subjects, than the 
following :—Massieu, being once asked the difference between God 
and nature, replied, ‘God is the first framer, the Creator of all 
things. The first beings all sprang from his divine bosom. He 
said to the first, ‘ you saall produce the second ;’ his wishes are laws, 
these laws are nature.” “Eternity,” he said, “is a day without 
yesterday or to-morrow.” ‘Hope is the flower of happiness.” 
“Gratitude is the memary of the heart.” 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF HYMEN. 

Hymen was a beautiful youth of Athens, who, for the love of 
a young virgin, disguised himself, and assisted at the Elusinian 
rites; and at this time, he, together with his beloved and divers other 
young ladies of that city, was surprised and carried off by pirates, 
who supposing him to be what he appeared, lodged him with his 






























































cock, drenched out of all life and spirit; his drooping tail matted, 
as it were, into a single feather, along which the water trickled from 
his back; near the cart was a half-dozing cow, chewing the cud, 


and standing patiently to be rained on, with wreaths of vapour | 


rising from her reeking hide: a wall-eyed horse, tired of the loneli- 
ness of the stable, was poking his spectral head out of a window, 
with the rain dripping on it from the eaves; an unhappy cur, 
chained to a dog-house hard by, uttered something every now and 


then, between a bark and a yelp; adrabof akitchen wench tramped | 
backwards and forwards through the yard in pattens, looking || 


as sulky as the weather itself; every thing, in short, was comfort- 
less and forlorn, excepting a crew of hard-drinking ducks, assem- 
bled like boon-companions round a puddle, and making a riotous 
noise over their liquor. 


AN AMERICAN FARM-YARD, 


Hard by the farm-house was a vast barn, that might have served | 
for a church; every window and crevice of which seemed bursting 
The flail was busily sounding || 


forth with the treasures of the farm. 
within it from morning to night; swallows and martins skimmed 
twittering about the eaves; and rows of pigeons, some with one eye 
turned up, as if watching the weather—some with their heads under 
their wings, or buried in their bosoms—and others, swelling and 
cooing and bowing about their dames, were enjoying the sunshine 
on the roof. Sleek, unwieldy porkers were grunting in the repose 
and abundance of their pens, from which sallied forth, now and then, 
troops of sucking pigs, as if to snuff the air. A stately squadron of 
snowy geese were riding in an adjoining pond, convoying whole fleets 
of ducks; regiments of turkeys were gobbling through the farm- 
yard, and guinea-fowls fretting about it like ill-tempered house- 
wives, with their peevish, discontented cry. Before the barn-door 
strutted the gallant cock, the pattern of a husband, a warrior and a 
fine gentleman; clapping his burnished wings, and crowing in the 
pride and gladness of his heart—sometimes tearing up the earth with 
his feet, and then generously calling his ever-hungry family of wives 
and children to enjoy the rich morsel which he had discovered. The 
pedagogue’s mouth watered, as he looked upon this sumptuous pro- 
mise of luxurious winter fare. In his devouring mind’s eye, he pic- 
tured to himself every roasting pig running about with a pudding in 
its belly and an apple in its mouth; the pigeons were snugly put to 
bed in a comfortable pie, and tucked up with a coverlet of crust; the 
geese were swimming in their Own gravy; and the ducks pairing 
cozily in dishes, like snug married couples, with a decent compe- 
tency of onion sauce. In the porkers he saw caryed out the future 
sleek side of bacon and juicy relishing ham; not a turkey but he be- 
held daintily trussed up, with its gizzard under its wing, and, perad- 
venture, a necklace of savoury sausages; and even bright chanti- 
cleer himself lay sprawling on his back, in a side-dish, with uplifted 
claws, as if craving that quarter which his chivalrous spirit disdained 
to ask while living. 


|| moment, and then immediately retorted with the following stanza: 


i] 


“ Since I cannot refrain— 
If they whitewash the hill, 
i} Which I don’t think they will, 
{| ’T would only be labour in vain ; 
| For Time would his rugged old features renew, 
\| As Time wears the face of such coxcombs as you.” 


| The discomfiture of his antagonist was complete. 


JEU D’ESPRIT. 
At the corner of Bleecker-street and Broadway there is a building, 


|| the upper part of which is used as an episcopal church, and the | 


lower as a tavern. The following jeu d’esprit appeared lately writ- 
|| ten on the door of the latter: 
“There's a spirit above, 
| And a spirit below ; 
A spirit of joy, 
And a spirit of wo— 
The spirit above 
Is a spirit divine, 
And the spirit below 
Is a spirit of wine.” 





GROSS DECEPTION. 
In one of our Broadway millinery shops, the attention of a cele- 


|| brated rou? was attracted, the other day, by a handsome stock, 


|| showed his customer a very small figure one, quite hidden in the 
|| shade of the huge figure two, making the price twelve and sixpence. 
|| The gentleman immediately left the store, exclaiming, “That ruse 
|| may succeed with some; but I will never be made the victim of 
such a gross deception.” 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF LITERATURE. 


A Scotchman being asked to become a subscriber for a new pub- 
lication, declined. He was still urged to do so, were it for nothing 
else than to encourage literature. ‘‘ Encourage literature!” ex- 
claimed our cautions highiander, “I’m doing so already. My friend 
and I take out the ‘Penny Magazine’ between us.” 


CAUSES OF RAIN. 


There is a story in Germany, that when monks go abroad it is 
sure to rain. Frischlin says, that he heard a philosopher in Prague 
gravely attempt to account for the phenomenon, attributing it to 
the fumes of liquor easily escaping through the bald crowns, and 
becoming condensed by the cold of the atmosphere. 

“ Half the ills we hoard within our hearts, 
Are ills because we hoard them.” 





|| conspicuously labelled, ‘‘Rich Gros de Naples stock, only two and | 
|| sixpence.” Hastening in to secure the prize, the cunning marchand | 


mistress. In the dead of night, when the robbers were all asleep, 
he rose and cut their throats. Thence making hasty way back to 
Athens, he bargained with the parents that he would restore to them 
their daughter and all her companions, if they would consent to her 
marriage: which proving very happy, it became the custom to 
invoke the name of Hymen at all nuptials. 


EXTRAORDINARY DESPATCH. 

Lord Brougham’s general despatch of business has been highly 
commended by his admirers—and it is often set in odious contrast 
with the dilatoriness of Lord Eldon, who is known to have had 
|| some cases before him from his appointment as chancellor till he 
|| had retired—a period of upwards of twenty years. But Brougham’s 
|| adversaries give him credit also for despatch of another kind. A 
late English periodical asserts that it was rumoured he once wrote 
three letters, made three curates, read three newspapers, and drank 
] three bottles of wine in three quarters of an hour. 

I A SEASONABLE HINT. 
| A day or two since, while a gentleman was examining a harness 
|| he had ordered of one of our mechanics, it was discovered that one 
| of the buckles was deficient of a tongue. The master of the shop 
| was apologizing for the oversight, when one of his boys sung out, 
| “If you have lost your tongue, I will lend you mine.” His imper- 
| tinence was soon checked by the customer, with this remark : “ But 
I want a tongye that will keep its place.” 

THE MAN OF FEELING. 
|| A poor man who had lost a cow, applied to his neighbours for 
|| assistance. They all expressed much sympathy and condolence, - 
| but that was all. The last one to whom he applied, said he ,felé 
| forhim. ‘Oh, yes,” replied the other, “I don’t doubt your feeling; 
but you don’t feel in the right place.” “ Oh,”’ said the tender-heart 
Croesus, “I feel with all my heart and soul.” “Yes, yes,” replied the 
other, “I don’t doubt that either, but I want you to,feel in your pocket.” 

THE SADDLER’S DAUGHTER. 

A rich saddler, whose daughter was afterwards married to Dunk, 
the celebrated earl of Halifax, ordered in his will that she should 
lose the whole of her fortune if she did not marry a saddler. The 
young earl of Halifax, in order to win the bride, actually served an 
apprenticeship of seven years to a saddler, and afterwards bound 
himself to the rich saddler’s daughter for life. 
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